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Two Americans in Paris 








IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 
Se 


(MAGINATION 400 IMPROVEMENTS 


HOW THEY WORK FOR YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 
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On Chrysler-built grousers — extra-wide treads — this Chrysler-built tank advances over mud that would halt a man! 


Imagination’s goal is always 


improvement—better performance 


for tanks and guns, increased 


value or service in cars, trucks. 


Imagination helped Chrysler 


Corporation and Army Ordnance 


engineers develop and build 
ground-gripping “mud-shoes” 


that do for U. S. tanks in mud what 


snow-shoes do for men in snow! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY "'"THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD" THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., EWT CH RYS LER 


This General Sherman tank is wear- 
ing oversize shoes — 37-inch-wide 
“grousers” that can carry it over 
soft mud and swamps and Japa- 


nese rice paddies where tanks ordi- 


narily would sink and stall. 

Practical imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation led to this tank im- 
provement, so carefully planned that 
tank men can put similar grousers 
on U.S. medium tanks — anywhere! 

Imagination is the directing force 
at Chrysler Corporation . . . you get 
the benefits of its discoveries in every 
one of our products. 


Plymouth 
DODGE 


DeSota 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Fluid Drive, Floating Power, 
Superfinish and Amola Steel are 
some of the major improvements it 
has helped us build into cars in 
quantity, so that more people can 
enjoy their advantages. 

Today that same useful imagina- 
tion contributes to the speed and 
quality and quantity of our produc- 
tion of rockets, guns, tanks, B-29 
engines and other military items. 

When we build cars again, you 
can count on inventive imagination 
to make them more comfortable, 
useful and economical than ever. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


OILITE 
Powdered Metal Products 
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Now we're putting pine stumps in fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


zee experts have puzzled for 
years over how to make tires run 
cooler—especially big truck tires. They 
often get hotter than boiling water— 
so hot that the tires begin to disinte- 
grate, blow out. 

With synthetic rubber, the prob- 
lem increases. For synthetic rubber 
tires generate far more heat than those 
of natural rubber. Chemists pondered 
this fact, experimented with different 
ways to compound GR-S, the govern- 
ment synthetic rubber which all tire 
companies now use. 


One of the things used in making 
synthetic rubber is soap made ftom 
animal fats. B. F. Goodrich men, work- 
ing with a chemical company, de- 
Min ger a synthetic rubber using a new 
kind of soap, derived from the rosin 
in pine stumps. Rubber made with 
this soap is less brittle. Tires are less 
subject to cracking. But even more 
important, they run cooler! Tires keep 
their strength. Tire life is increased. 

Now all B.F.Goodrich truck tires 
are made with this new rubber—a 
development so important that it was 
long regarded as a military secret. 


B. F. Goodrich research continues to 
improve tires for every purpose—tires 
for trucks and buses, P. airplanes and 
passenger cars, tires for farm tractors 
and implements, for all kinds of in- 
dustrial equipment. This policy. of 
continued improvement is your assur- 
ance of quality in every tire bearing 
the B.F. rich name. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio. 


Tuck Tis, 
B.F. Goodrich 
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HOW MUCH 


IS AN -. 


HOUR WORTH? 


Depends on which country you’re born in. 


Before the war, an Italian worked for 
24 hours to buy a pair of work shoes. 


A Frenchman worked 12 hours. 
An American worked 3 hours. 


We do more in an hour and get more 
from an hour. 


American management is a big factor . 


in this favorable situation. 


It creates the ideas that start a busi- 
ness. It builds the organization. It 


keeps things going. It is coach, captain, 
quarterback. 


Its record of making the working hour 
productive is unequaled anywhere in 
the world. ‘ ween 

Neither the men and women in industry 
nor the money in industry can be effec- 
tive without good management. Noth- 
ing else is as important to the workers’ 
welfare, the investors’ welfare or the 
public welfare. 


‘NN. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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AMERICAN MORTAR CREW IN ACTION ON PACIFIC BATTLEFRONT. SOLDIER AT LEFT IS GETTING TELEPHONE REPORTS FROM AN OBSERVER. 


Millions of Military Telephones 









In the last five years the Bell System has furnished millions of tele- 
‘phones for war, including 1,325,000 head sets for air and ground 
forces and more than 1,500,000 microphones. . . . Also more than 
1,000,000 airplane radio transmitters and receivers . . . 4,000,000 
miles of telephone wire in cables ... a vast quantity of switchboards, 
gun directors and secret combat equipment. That helps to explain 


why we are short of all kinds of telephone facilities here at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





MAGINE IT, a grocery counter 300 miles 
long . . . reaching almost across the State of 
Kansas! In effect, that’s what Fruehauf Trail- 
ers have helped J. S. Dillon & Sons Food Stores 
to accomplish! 


In Kansas, as in other Western states, where 
long-distance hauls are the rule, distribution © 
of food is a real transportation problem. 

Ray Dillon, President of Dillon Food Stores, 
says that the combination of super-market 
efficiency with Truck-Trailer haulage is the 
answer. And he has a record of 12 years’ suc- 
cessful experience to prove it! 

Eight Fruehauf Trailers in the Dillon fleet 


vi e ee : h * 
keep fresh foods movin into 24 stores*in 14 peerage communities, on sedele see i the 


quantities needed. They haul groceries and 
canned goods from Kansas City, Hutchinson 
and other centers to the many different stores. 
And, during harvest seasons, the Fruehaufs 
transport fresh fruits and vegetables from 
farming areas. 

“It’s the only way to keep the stores sup- 
plied,” says Mr. Dillon. He points out that 
large load capacity, plus the speed and flexi- 
bility of the Trailer method, result in fresher 
foods ... more rapid turnover of stocks . . . 
better service for customers. 


Keeping food supplies moving to your table 


rg is only one example of over 100 different lines 
= 804 > aH enc receipts at — are oe _— of business where Fruehaufs are proving, day 
ipments to principal markets arrive by tru in and day out, that they can do the job better | 
98% of live POULTRY ipts at Philadelphi shipped b = y jo ) 
truck; New York, 83%; Chicago, 74%, $oa Franciens’ S29" than it could be done by any other method. 
49 large cities receive all their MILK by truck. . 
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World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities F’. A T7. 14 
ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION tes TRAILERS 


Newsweek is published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act-of March 3, 1879. 
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F undamentally 


Different— 








—and Far More Dependable! 


The New MALLORY TROPICAL DRY BATTERY 
Quercomes Stiff Handicaps of Heat and Humidity 


Military field communications have come a long . 


way since the days of the primifive jungle tom-tom. 
But extremes of temperature and moisture have been 
formidable obstacles to. dependable performance by 
the dry cell batteries that power field equipment. 


The Signal Corps has long sought a dependable - 


dry battery—one with “shelf life” sufficient to send 
it into action with full voltage output; one which 
will have substantially constant voltage throughout 
its operating life despite jungle heat, dank humidity, 
icy rains and corrosive fungi. It was a serious prob- 
lem to provide dependable battery ae 
under such conditions. 


The new mallory Tropical ‘Dry Battery has done 


INDIANAPOLIS 6 





much to solve the problem. Originally developed by 
Mallory for the Army Signal Corps, it provides 


longer operating life, greater power, smaller size. ~ 


Mallory Tropical Batteries, as supplied to the Signal 


Corps, have from four to six times the life of the - 
. conventional batteries they have replaced. ‘Shelf 


life” is equally outstanding. It withstands high tem- 
peratures and humidity which ruin ordinary batteries. 


What is more, voltage remains substantially constant, | 
throughout operating life. The batteries possess the | 


same ampere hours’ service-life whether operated 
intermittently or.continuously. In short, the Mallory 


Tropical Dry Battery assures dependable perform- 


ance for the military equipment it powers. 


Here is dynamic progress in dry cell 
battery development. Of course, all 


promises much for increased. usefulness 
in peacetime dry battery applications. 


INDIANA 


production now is devoted to Army and ' 
Navy needs. But this war-born progress ' 
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“Yesterday? Oh, yesterday I saw Chloe in Chicago . . ; Madge 
in Detroit... Janie in Cleveland ... Dolly in Pittsburgh... 
and boy! Was Mom’s dinner last night in Brooklyn good!” 


Sailer’s yarn? Noe sirree! For folks who have to get places 


IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA _. 








For nearly nineteen years we’ve been 
saving people time through flight. 
And in all those years we’ve never 
had a bigger job than right now: our 
PCA Capitaliners-are providing war- 
essential travel for all the thousands 
of war-busy people whose time is so 
short . . . and so precious. ~ 


For information and air reservations 

anywhere, call your local PCA office. 
e rs 

In New York, two new ticket offices: Under the 


Arch at Park Ave. and 42nd St.; and Ritz Towers 
Hotel, Park and 57th. Phone Elderede 5-2670. 
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NEW STYLING, YES=AND NEW LONG WEAR ~ 


THE FINEST TRIBUTES to the automo- 
tive industry are the cars them- 
selves. The war has revealed their 
true measure of stamina — the 
soundness of design and materials 
that has helped keep America roll- 


ing. And, the next cars will be even 


better, for new materials with still 
greater wear and serviceability-will 
be available. For example, door lin- 
ings and car interior paneling made 
from BAKELITE laminating plastics 
will stay new-looking for the entire 
life of the car. Smudges and stains 
will be quickly removed with a damp 


cloth, and the paneling will be highly. 
resistant to marring. Laminated 
plastics will also make possible new. 
interior styling effects that will 
have outstanding sales appeal. 
Door linings and paneling made 
from BAKELITE laminating plastics 
are light in weight and resistant to 
impact, abrasion, moisture, oils, and 
greases. The paneling is made in a 


wide range of permanent colors and ° 


decorative effects. Luminescent pig- 
ments can also be incorporated in 
the laminated structure. — 

Booklet 17-P, “A Simplified Guide 
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TRADE-MARK 


to BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plastics,” 
includes:a wealth of possibilities for 
the use of plastics in the automotive 
field. A copy will be sent you im- 
mediately upon request. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 


_Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation : 


UCC 


80 East 42ND St., NEw York 17, N. Y. 


LAMINATING 
PLASTICS 











































An Old Chinese Adages 


“It takes a year to make a friend 


But you can lose one in an hour!” 
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Lt. Frank—Not Gen. Taylor 

Your edition of June 11 contains on page 
58 a picture with the caption “Looking 
Cozy.” The persons in the picture are men- 
tioned as Kesselring, left, Maj. Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, right, and a British Brigadier 
Higgins. 

Whilst I do not care about Kesselring, I 
think I should draw your attention to the 


; International 
It’s Kesselring, Higgins, and Frank 





fact that the person on the right of the pic 
ture is not Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, but my 
son, Lt. Peter R. Frank of the 10lst Air- 
borne Division, whereas the person in the 
middle of the picture is undoubtedly Briga- 
dier General Higgins. General Taylor is defi- 
nitely not in the picture, and in fairness to 
him a correction should be made. 


L. FRANK 
New York City 


NEwsweEEK regrets it was misled by er- 
roneous caption on the original photo. 


Ideal Hospital 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
your stories on treatment of veterans at 
veterans’ hospitals. 

I am a veteran of three and one-half years’ 
service. I was sent to veterans’ facilities at 
Newington, Conn., for hospitalization before 
I was allowed to return to civil life. 

I was never treated as well as while I was 
there. Doctors and nurses were the best I 
had seen during eight months’ hospitaliza- 
tion. We never had to kowtow to officers or 
nurses—never had rank pulled on us. Every- 
thing was marvelous. Food at its -best. Care 
excellent. Entertainment of patients marvel- 
ous. Shows, plays, free cigarettes, tooth- 
paste, shaving cream, razor blades, books, 
etc. I just couldn’t get over the treatment. It 
was better than most civilian hospitals. 

I doubt if anyone or any hospital treats 
patients the way they are treated there. Why 
not let the public know? 


W. E. Dossins 
‘Providence, R. I. 


A Filipino Record 

I'm one of the natives of the Philippines 
who had struggled very much since the war 
started. When the Japs started bombing the 
Philippines that was the ending of our beam- 
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This painting of the driving of the Golden Spike on 


September 8, 1883, is a composite, in Currier & Ives style, of 


an actual photograph of the historic engine and a mural now 


decorating the Montana State Capitol in Helena. 


WRITING NEW RAILROAD HISTORY 


Sun glinting on yellow metal marked a great mo- 
ment in railroad history that day in September, 
1883. At Gold Creek, Montana, General U. S. 
Grant drove home a golden spike—and the 
Northern Pacific, first of the northern transcon- 
tinental railroads, was completed. 


Shortly after, a special train puffed over the spot, 
carrying officials and distinguished guests from the 
East and Europe, on the first through train trip 
from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon. 


History is still being made on the Northern Pacific, 


as great trains of battle-bound freight hurry west- 
ward in support of fighting forces. 


For here mighty GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are writing a brilliant record of accomplishment 
over steep and twisting mountain grades. 


Hauling greater tonnages faster and at lower 
cost, they are showing today what tomorrow can 
bring when whole lines are GM Dieselized. Then 
this momentous power will usher in an era when 
freight will travel faster, passengers ride with 
greater comfort, speed and luxury, and the whole 
land benefit from lower railroading costs. 
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Locomorives..... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, 1«-Gresee, i. 


| 
ON TO FINAL VICTORY I m 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS ' ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 HP. + CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Colo > 














IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


R ' BLEMDEO ESrE 
A Wamy yoorml one 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


© 1945—8 F.vist.corp. BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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ing life. This is a short story but you will 
main what kind of people our enemies are. 

When the war broke out I was living in 
one of the cities far away from my folks, so 
I decided I had better join the army. We 
were in training when the Japs occupied the 
city of Manila, after which we disbanded. 
Late in 1942 each of us had to look for some 
job under the power of the Japs. 

At first they treated us not too bad, and 
tried to convince us they were good people. 
As time passed on its way they became 
rough until at last they were bad. The food 
was getting scarce until it came to the dis- 
aster point of starvation. 

Because of this I left the city and bore in 
mind that I would rather die instantly than 
suffer little by little. I planned to go home 
to my folks and live with them. I found a 
small boat at the beach, which [ thought 
could carry me home. I did not have anv 
sail and the weather was rough. I did not 
succeed, but instead I landed on a small 
island where the guerrilla unit of intelligence 
picked me up so I joined them. 

We were twelve in that unit, but most of 
the boys were always out and six of us were 
at our encampment. I was their cook. 

I was left alone in canép one day and it 
happened that one of the boys saw a motor 
boat coming toward the island. Our com- 
manding officer guarded the beach, where 
the Japs landed, and waited. I was alone in 
camp with one of the weapons of the United 
States Army known as Thompson, or sub- 
machine gun, with .45 caliber, ready to feed 
the Japs with lead if they followed the trail 
going to camp. There I fired upon them. 
They ran back to get away, but the bullets 
caught one of them. Still two could run. T 
did not pursue them because I knew my 
companions would meet them. After about 
five minutes I heard an explosion, and after 
_we looked for the two that ran away, we 
found both of them dead—killed by their 
own bomb. 

Now that God sent the American soldiers 
to drive away the Japs, the people are happy. 
For myself I am working for the Americans. 
Now we use GI clothing, GI shoes, and eat 
the same food that the GI’s eat. So we owe 
our life. to the American soldiers and I my- 
self am ready to serve every GI to return to 
them their kindness. 


CrisPIN BANTANG 
c/o Lt. M. Burman 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Welcome Home, John 


I want to congratulate you on having 
John Lardner safely back in your offices, and 
to tell you how glad and delighted I am that 
he is to resume his column—one of the 
features that first attracted me to NEWSWEEK, 


oper ht 1945 by Weekly Publications, Inc. | 
in U.S.A. All rights reserved. Editorial, 
executive and circulation offices: NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Address al] correspondence re- 
garding hy ye roy Circulation Department. 
of Address: Send both old and new ad- 
bmg and allow four weeks for change to be- 
come effective. Subscription Prices: U.S. and 
Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, $7.50 two 
years, $10 three years. Foreign tage $2.00 a 
year. al rate for members of Armed Forces 
in continental U. S. $3.50 a vear. ‘‘Battle Babv’’ 
for Armed Forces overseas (APO or FPO) by 

first-class’ mail $3.50 a year. 
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HE frees business from 
the curse of idle facts 


What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into your busi- 
ness records ... to give them “Fact- 
Power.” 

Without control, records are a 
mere history of stock ... cost... 
personnel . . . sales. Such records fail 
to indicate in themselves what action 
should be taken, and when. Minor and 
major decisions alike must wait upon 
analysis of recorded facts, unless 
record systems provide control. 

Sight analvsis, made possible by 
the development of Kardex Graph- 
A-Matic charting signal control, 
is saving thousands of man-hours 
every day because somebody called 
in the Systems Technician. While 
providing the all-important control, 
this man also knows how to simplify 
and consolidate duplicated and over- 
lapping records. He can design them 
to eliminate waste effort, house 
them for faster, easier reference, 
protect them from fire at the point 
of use. 


Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 








VatLOR RY 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., INC. Wanted Speedy 
Terminations. ‘The Systems ‘lechnician re- 
commended a Kardex contract termination 
record with follow-up control to eliminate 
needless delays, protect assets and obtain 
promptsettlements. Stepsarechecked on vis- 
ible margin as accomplished, thus showing 
exactstatus and controlling procedure visibly 
at all times. Two-drawer my enlarges all 
supporting papers against hire loss, and serve 
as a base for the Kardex Cabinets. No lost 
time, no costly confusion with this compact 
system! We’ll gladly furnish details. 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth-Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 











birst glimpse ok cars to cielens 


A hint of glamor im the coming 1946 Hudsons... ‘caught by the 


eamera of John Paul Pennebaker, nationally famous photegrapher 


You have waited long for new motor cars. Soon they will be here. 


That they are urgently needed goes without saying. Their manufacture is one means 
that will speed America back to normal living. 


The famous Hudson Triangle —glimpsed here as it will appear on the 1946 Hudsons— 
is more than a promise of glamorous beauty, new styling and appointments. 


It is the symbol of great factories which, after four years of the most exacting war 


manufacture, will be ready to build in large volume—to highest quality—for old 
friends and new. 


It is the mark of an organization with a 36-year record of progressive engineering—and 
an old tradition of performance, endurance and safety to uphold. 


It is the emblem of a company that is rich in ex- 
perience, competitively alert, confident of the future. H | | D S ON 
A company that is planning great things for you! 

MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Look for these fine Hudson Sixes and Eights. eggoenctaess 14, MICHIGAN 








Noteng Rolla Like a Ball... 


According to the annoyed gentleman above, that’s 
bad. According to his opponent, that’s good. 


And, according to Industry, faced with ever-new 
problems of higher speeds, heavier loads and greater 
precision, that’s the answer to many prayers. 


For the ball bearing is fundamentally differ- 
ent. It is outstanding for free-rolling, precise — 
location of parts, for simplified design, with 
low maintenance costs. 


3373-C 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISIO: =~ ~"!F2Al MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONN. 
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In mialions of applications, New Departure Ball 
Bearings are proving their unique fitness for the new 
scheme of things mechanical. 


We know of no other bearing that has as many 
advantages as the ball bearing. Particularly 
the ball bearing backed by New Departure’s 


experience and technical skill. 

e ~ 
Our 112 page wllustrated book “Why Anti-Friction Bear- 
tings’? is mighty interesting. May we send you a copy? 


“FTROIT « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 
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A Few of the Type AN Cannon Connectors Used in the Boeing 8-29 Superfortress 


TRANSMISSION LINES OF A FLYING 
POWER PLANT CONNECTED THROUGH 


CANNON PLUGS 








Today’s airplanes weigh tons, can carry tons and are built 
and powered accordingly. Four engine planes have as many 
as 185 supplementary electric motors and _ generators and an 
intricate system of electric and electronic control, interplane 


communication, lighting and power circuits. 


And for quick and easy inspection, replacement and re- 
pair, these circuits are connected through Cannon Connectors, 
sometimes as many as 1200 in a single plane. 

Cannon Connectors may handle a hundred or more cir- 
cuits each. They maintain perfect contacts even under the 
excessive stress of flying—engine vibration, exposure, ex- 


The Cannon Plugs in the pic- 
ture of the Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortress, above, are Type AN 
—shown in greater detail here. 
The Cannon condensed cata- 
log will introduce you to the 
complete Cannon line of thou- 
sands of connector types, sizes 


_ and styles. For your copy of 


this book, write Department 
A-163, Cannon Electric Devel- 
opment Co., 3209 Humboldt 
St., Los Angeles 31, California. 





tremes of temperature, atmosphere and 

: weather—sand, dust, humidity. 

. Cannon Connectors are 
used in the electric circuits of 
hundreds of products and in- 
dustries. They may be espe- 

‘Cially well suited to yours. 
Write for a ‘condensed de- 
scriptive catalog. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Ce., Les 
Development apt 





Canadian Fectory and En Office 
Cannon Electric Toscuica ahaeen denen 


Representatives in Principal Cities— Consult Your Local Telephone Book 
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and that I have missed so much, even in 
spite of his excellent war correspondent 
stories. 
Mrs. J. L.-Ricuarps 

Louisville, Ky. 
The ‘Librarian Look’? 

What, pray tell, is a “librarian look” 
( NEWswEEK, June 18), and how does it dif- 
fer from an editor look or a movie-reviewer 


look? 
BERNEY BURLESON 

Librarian 
Johnson City, Tenn. ; 





Movie critic look and librarian look* 


Pom 


President Truman’s Ring 

. Would you tell me if the ring which Presi- 
dent Truman wears in his cover photo of 
May 28 is a 32nd Degree Masonic emblem? 


H. B. Emery 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


President Truman wears a 32nd Degree 
Masonic ring. He is a 32nd Degree Scottish 
Rite Mason of the Southern Jurisdiction. He 
is also Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Missouri. 

Gripe From China 

Our gripe is- about entertainment. China 
is forgotten when it comes to celebrities. I 
have been in the CBI for. over two years 
and have seen four big-name USO troupes. 
Joe -E. Brown, Ann_ Sheridan, Paulette 
Goddard, and Pat O’Brien-Jinx Falkenburg. 
Now we hear Bob Hope is going to make 
his second appearance in Europe. Isn't 
the war over there? How about the CBI, 
Mr. Hope? ; 

And now about movies. We have been 
away from the States for two years and have 
nearly forgotten what it is like, and now 
they don’t even show the States in movies 
—but London or someplace in England. Isn’t 
the “American way of life” what we're fight- 
ing for? Then why not show movies about 
cities like New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 


Scr. Tom LyncH 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Poe 


Babies Saved 


In Newsweek, May 28 there appeared an 
article about how doctors at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital have helped babies afflicted with 








®NEwSswEEk’s movie critic, T. H. Wenning (left), 
and librarian, James W. Wells. 
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You'll ride so-0-o gently! 











@ Like a lullaby! That’s how you'll ride one of these win friends . . . How about power? All you could want 
days in a new Mercury. How those deep seats will _ —with lots in reserve—and quiet. Many new thrift 


cradle you! Relax. Stretch out. There'll be plenty of advances, too . . . Yes, inside— outside— you'll find 







room... What’s the word on style? newness everywhere ... Buyers with approved priori. 


Smart. A big, sturdy beauty: that’ll 


ties get first cars. More later. See your Mercury dealer, 


va 


eres: A DIVISION of. FonD MOTOR. COMPANY 
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ONLY A TINY STAPLE 
_.. BUT VITAL 




















These fibre “cans”... protecting artillery shells... 
were sometimes stuck by the humidity in the South 
Pacific... delaying the gun crew. The container manu- 
facturer had to have...immediately ...a better method 
of fastening the retaining collar. 

A Bostitch field specialist not only gave a definite 
answer to the problem quickly ...one hand, one blow, 
with a Bostitch self-feeding hammer... but by borrow- 
ing from other customers was able to supply enough- 
“oversold” equipment that same afternoon. 

This...and thousands of other cases... illustrates 
how important are the smallest details ... how this war 
in foreign lands reveals the vital importance of proper 
packing and shipping... how often the solution to a 
fastening problem is the application of some well- 
proved principle. 

Bostitch field men... specializing exclusively in 
stapling ... backed by forty years’ engineering and 
manufacturing experience... will help you select.. 
from nearly 800 models... the right Bostitch machine 
to fasten metal, plastics, wood, paper, cloth, rubber... 
in any combination. 

Write for Folder B132 or information on any fastens 
ing application. 

Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 49 Division Street, East 
Greenwich, R. I. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 






















































































Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available. 
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a ‘heart condition. 
You have no idea 
how much your ar- 
ticle has helped 
babies. My child was 
operated on June 11, 
and while at the hos- 
pital I met a young 
couple from South 
Carolina who 
through your maga- 
zine were able to get 
in touch with the 
doctors at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. I 
join with this couple 
in thanking you for 
printing the article 
and helping our 
babies get well. 

I am enclosing a 
picture of my boy 
aged 6 June 12. 
He is improving rapidly—thanks to you. 


Mrs. PHyLuis Conrorto 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Mein Kampf’ for Jewish Relief 

In the June 4 issue of NEWSWEEK you: 
stated that the Alien Property Custodian was 
holding $22,000 in royalties from Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf.” 

I have a suggestion: Why not turn this 
amount over to a Jewish relief society. 

This might be done with all Nazi “litera- 
ture” and patents, even if it took an act of 
Congress. 





Wixuis O. Hartzo 
Vivian, La. 


Pom 


Help for the Harvest 

In the Periscope for June 18 is an 
item which begins: “Unemployment already 
amounts to 900,000 . . .” The next item 
starts out: “Hunger will stalk the world’s 
populations through the coming winter.” In 
view of the staggering amounts of food- 
stuffs that have been going to waste simply 
from lack- of help to harvest and proces @ 
them at wages commensurate with the 
jobs, this juxtaposition seems fantastic. Un- 
less help is rushed to the farms, ranches, 
and packing houses a very serious pro 
portion of the crops now growing will rot 
in the fields and under the trees. We saw 
plenty of that in Florida last winter. In 
fact, much too much. 


Pau St.-GAuDENS 
Windsor, Vt. 


Pa 


The Flagstad Argument 

Apropos the Flagstad argument (NEws- 
WEEK, June 25)—the lady is a great artist 
and I for one (a veteran of five campaigns 
in the European theater) should like to hear 
her sing again. Her political background and 
sympathies [her husband is an accused col 
laborationist] have no bearing on the quality 
of her voice or our enjoyment of it. 

By all means, let us welcome the singet, 
Kirsten Flagstad, to our concert halls. 


_ Jewett CAMPBELL, QM l/c 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
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For a full measure of pleasure in a tall, cool drink, make it with the finest Golden Wedding 


in more than fifty years. One sip will make this choice whiskey your choice of a lifetime. 


Golden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY + 86 PROOF - 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA 
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For Your 
Information... 


Contrary to general public impression, 

the idea of “pin-ups” for soldiers is 
not original with this war. The demand 

decorative damsels existed among the 
troops of Spanish-American War times 
and it increased considerably when the 
Yanks started “over there” in 1917. But 
the GI’s of today have boomed pin-ups 
into big business with one firm alone 
having sold more than 60,000,000 pic- 
tures since’ Pearl Harbor. The field has 
been recognized as a scrious art form 


i 


Director of Circulation and Manufacturing 
Production: FRANK WARE 


Board of Directors: MARY CUSHING ASTOR, CHARLES F. BOMER, 
ROLAND HARRIMAN, T. F. MUELLER, MALCOLM MUIR, 
ROLAND L. REDMOND. 


’ Address ail correspondence regarding eohustations to Circulation 
nt, Newsweek oe Broadway and 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
addresses, = atew four weeks for 


e $2. 
Armed Forces in continental U. 8. 


es year, Battle Baby" for —— Forces overseas (APO or 
FPO) by first-class mail $3.50 a year 


Foxhole Frails 


with an authentic exhibition in a New 
York City gallery. 


Thus, we have been presenting an 


exclusive-NEWSWEEX feature which read- 


ers of our domestic edition rarely see—the 
Battle Baby Pin-up, strictly for G-eyes. 
One page in our overseas editions is oc- 
cupied by a damsel, often demure, some- 
times devastating, we thought you'd like 
to see those pictures which have drawn 
comment, complimentary and caustic. 





Elaine Williams seems to suit a 
good majority. One Seabee wrote her: 
“I was fascinated by your picture. My 
mates are looking at your lovely features 
at this moment, but as soon as they are 
finished, I'll take another peek. During 
my first hypnotized gaze, I neglected look- 
ing at your face.” Miss Williams, incident- 
ally, writes to the boys who request her 
photograph and asks for theirs in return. 


Williams Nigh 

Jane Nigh has been picked by 
many branches of the service as No. 1. 
The Marines predominated, with an out- 
fit of Army engineers running a close 
second. Typical comment: “Miss Nigh is 
a girl we would like to be stranded in 
the jungle alone with.” 


“De-icer” Toni Seven was chosen 
as the favorite pin-up of the RAF in the 
Bahamas. “She is the most exciting and 
beautiful girl we ever hope to see,” they 
wrote. “She is worthy of a place in your: 
very pleasing periodical.” 


International 
“April Fool” 


Acme 
Seven 


We got the devil on Tabby. 
“Let’s stop being so kittenish in our pin- 
ups, Bub. That sort of stuff goes over like 
an iron balloon!” And “,..1I was elected 
a committee of one to register a com- 
plaint . . . At first we thought we had 
the wrong magazine...” Another: “Try- 
ihg to work the old April Fool racket on 
servicemen . . . fighting on battle fronts 
. . . Shows what stupid writers and 
photographers . . .” 


Most of the time, though, we’ve 
been right and there’s a certain satisfac- 
tion in selecting a picture which often 
goes into battle pasted inside a tin hat. 
We heartily enjoy the lively exchange 
which our pin-ups have produced from 
all corners of the world. 


Vbs Sctclyio 





“You've been bitten by an if, ” said Mr. Friendly 


THEODORE SELLER assumed as much of a look of hurt dignity as 
a man can when his nose is badly swollen. 

“You have it all wrong,” he spluttered. “I wasn’t bitten, I was 
stung .. . by a hornet . . . on the nose. If that homet hadn't 
stung me, my car would never have swerved. If my car hadn't 
swerved, I would never have hit that truck. If I hadn’t hit the 
truck, I wouldn’t be facing a lawsuit. If I hadn’t phoned my wife 
to tell her the bad news, she wouldn’t have become excited and 
turned up the gas so high that it set fire to the curtains and 
burned down the house. If . . . wait a minute . . . I think I see 
what you mean.” 

“Exactly,” smiled Mr. Friendly. “And now I have another if 
for you.” 

Theodore Seller winced. 

“Relax,” smiled Mr. Friendly, “this is an if you'll enjoy. If 
you hadn’t obtained the complete protection offered by Amer- 
ican Mutual’s new All American Plan, you'd have a mighty sick 


ketbook to go with your sore nose. 

“As it is,” he went on, “your insurance pays all the bills . . . 
the doctor, your car, the damage suit, the cost of a new-house, 
everything.” 

It was funny, but for at least five minutes, Theodore Seller's 
nose didn’t hurt a bit. 


Allow for every if. Join two million other families protected by Amer- 


ican Mutual. Get complete protection on health, property, and in- . 


come. Take the opportunity of saving through dividends that have 
never been less than 20%. Send for your free copy of American 
Mutual’s All American Plan. Also free: ‘Watch,’ the magazine 
packed with helpful tips on accident prevention. Write Dept. A-45, 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





AM ERICAN MUTUAL... the first American liability insurance company. 


© 1045, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Periscope 





What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 











Capital Straws 


President Truman has told friends he 
will take his time about picking a suc- 
cessor’ to Justice Roberts on the U. S. 
Supreme Court. There is no need to fill 
the vacancy until the court reconvenes 
next fall . . . Charles Fahy will temporar- 
ily retain the title of Solicitor General 
while serving as counsel to American 
members of the Control Council for Ger- 
many. The job will be left open until Sep- 
tember. Then Fahy’s resignation will be 
accepted and his successor appointed ... 
Secretary Schwellenbach intends to bring 
into the Labor Department representa- 
tives of the CIO, AFL, Railroad Rrother- 
hoods, and United Mine Workers .. . 
Daniel W. Bell, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, plans to resign to enter private 
business . . . Fowler Harper, solicitor of 
the Interior Department, will resign to 
return to the faculty of the University of 
Indiana law school . . . Senatorial inves- 
tigation of the Army Service Forces and 
the Air Technical Service Command will 
be started soon. 



























Truman’s Paper Work 


President Truman told a friend recent- 
ly that he is working from twelve.to four- 
teen hours a day. Although he sees more 
visitors than any President in recent years, 
he complained because he can’t,see more. 
The President went on to say that he was 
snowed under by paper work; even while 
he was vacationing recently in the West 
he had to spend several hours each day 
reading reports and signing his name to 
papers. As a result, he has asked the 
Budget Bureau to make a survey of his 
paper work and recommend how it can 

reduced. The bureau has found, for 
example, that the President, mace hun- 
dreds of other things, must fix the license 
fees of fortune tellers in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 













Speed of a Jet Plane 


Extensive technical modifications are 
now taking place in Lockheed’s super- 
speed jet fighter, the P-80 Shooting Star. 
Consequently, it is not expected that of- 

ial announcements of the secret plane 
will be released as soon as was contem- 
plated earlier this year. Official sources 









admit that the P-80 does over 500 miles 
an hour which, in the light of past con- 
servative admissions, means it has reached 
speeds close to 600 miles an hour in level 
flight. Main contenders for high speed 
are the Navy’s Ryan jet fighter and the 
British De Havilland Vampire. 


Truman and Ickes 


In talking with a friend about the 
rumored resignation of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, President Truman is re- 
ported to have commented: “That fellow 
makes a lot of trouble, but I believe he’s 
worth it for a while.” Ickes, however, has 
been debating whether to force a show- 
down on his job. 


The Secrets Case 


Now that James Byrnes has taken over 
as Secretary of State, some of the cases 
against the six persons arrested follow- 
ing FBI investigation of leaks of con- 
fidential information may be reconsid- 
ered: John Stewart Service, one of the de- 
fendants and former State Department 
expert on China, has discussed a possible 
counter legal action to force early airing 
of the entire case.. 


Air Forces Cutback 


AAF Headquarters is being cut to half 
the size that was required to build a two- 
war air arm. The air staff is being simpli- 
fied to five units which will be supple- 
mental in function to the five branches of 
the General Staff. General Arnold’s 
“streamlining” task is being carried out by 
his new deputy, Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker. 
Arnold also has told Eaker to make plants, 
tools, materials, and employes available 
whenever possible for reconversion or es- 
sential war industry. The AAF recently 
announced a reduction in aircraft pro- 
duction for the second half of the year 
amounting to 70% of the weight of air 
frames produced during the first half. 
Other reductions will probably follow in 
parts and supplies contracts. Savings will 
run into billions. 


The Point System 


Watch for announcement soon of re- 
visions in the Army’s point system for 
discharging servicemen. Although the 
War Department is opposed to any fur- 
ther major changes at this time, mount- 
ing Congressional pressure for reducing 
the points necessary for discharge is ex- 
pected to force some downward revision. 
Also, on Capitol Hill there is growing 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 





dissatisfaction with the Army’s sweeping 
resort to the “essential” classification for 
men otherwise eligible for discharge. 


National Notes 


The National War Labor Board, which 
has made little real progress on recon- 
version wage standards, is now ee, 
the delay on the wave of strikes. Boar 
members say they can’t study wage polli- 
cies for peacetime production if all their 
time is taken up trying to settle current 
disputes . . . A top government econo- 
mist now believes the production of war 
goods will be cut back by 50% in about 
eight months . . . The Civil Service Com- 
mission estimates that 893,000 veterans 
will apply for Federal jobs during the 
next year and 467,000 will be accepted 
. . . Sign of old age: Several of the war- 
time agencies, such as the War Produc- 
tion Board, are writing histories of their 
organizations. 





Trends Abroad 


To pacify. labor unions, which are 
worried over competition by German war 
prisoners, the French Government de- 
vised a scheme to hire out war prisoners 
at the prevailing union wage. However, it 
will pay the prisoners only 5 to 18 francs 
daily, pocketing the difference . . . It’s 
wise to keep an eye on Burma, which is 
almost certain to be a hotbed of trouble 
and, in some respects, a testing ground 
for future British imperial policy . . . The 
Swedes think French negotiations with 
Bofors in Stockholm for license to make 
the Bofors 40-millimeter anti-aircraft and 
antitank gun mean that France hopes to 
lessen its dependence on the U.S. and 
Britain. The deal involves about $100,- 
000,000 . . . A modest dinner for three 
at a black-market restaurant in Paris now 
costs $134 . . . The island of Ceylon is 
agitating for British dominion status.. 


Former German Embassies 


Occupation of German Embassy build- 
ings in neutral capitals is causing head- 
aches and bringing surprises. The Ger- 
man Legation in Lisbon, one of the finest 
in the city, has been taken over by the 
United States, presumably on behalf of 
all the Allies, but so far no U. S. or Allied 
money has been appropriated for its 
maintenance. The legation has magnifi- 
cent gardens, which U.S. Ambassador 
‘Herman Baruch, an enthusiastic horticul-~ 
turist, keeps up with his own funds, He 
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hopes that the U.S.‘ Public Buildings 
Administration soon will relieve him of 
this burden. The German Embassy in 
Madrid, similarly taken over by the U. S., 
yielded a bag of gold coins and other 
valuables. But the greatest surprise 


awaited U. S. officials in Dublin. Save for - 


a few broken pieces of furniture, the 
German Legation building was empty. 


Nazi Underground 


French press censorship so far has 
hushed any news of Nazi underground 
activities in the country, but by no means 
all the collaborators were jailed when the 
Allied forces arrived. On V-E Day in 
Rennes, chief city of Brittany, a Fascist 
loosed two grenades into a crowd of 
celebrants,-killing eight and wounding 
_ fifteen. He escaped. 


Swiss Proviso 


The Swiss Government has under con- 
sideration a Tokyo request to assume the 
diplomatic “protection” of Japan’s inter- 
ests in the U.S., a task formerly per- 
formed by the Spanish Government. The 
Swiss told Tokyo that they would assume 
the responsibility only if Swiss represent- 
atives are given complete freedom to visit 
all American prisoner-of-war camps in 
Japan and in territory occupied by the 
Japanese. ; 


Exchange Rates 


Despite the rise in the pound sterling 
to a premium in relation to the dollar 
after exchange regulations were relaxed 
last week, financial authorities believe 
that any revaluation in the pound will be 
downward. They think that the pound, 
like the franc, is currently overvalued. 
However, should Britain receive a large 
grant in aid (gift), which Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, board chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, and other bankers have 
suggested, the pound might well hold at 
about the present rate of $4.02. Some 
financial authorities suggest that it might 
even rise moderately. The French franc 
is likely to be written down 65% in the 
autumn from the present pegged rate set 
for D Day of 50 to the dollar. Incident- 
ally, U.S., Belgian, and Netherlands 
. banking and government officials are 
busy trying to agree on reasonable ex- 
change rates between the dollar and the 
Belgian franc and the Dutch guilder. 
When these have been determined, busi- 
nessmen believe that private trading 
soon will be resumed. 


Tariff Agreements 


Before any U.S.-British or U.S.- 
Canadian tariff agreements are reached, 
there will be tripartite conferences among 
the three countries, because of the circu- 
lar exchange problems involved. Experts 
in Canada and the U.S. have been dis- 


cussing the situation for months, and ° 


the Dominion is expecting important 
conferences with both countries within 


_ land and partly in France . 





the next eight months. Some ‘Canadian 
Government sources intimate these may 
take place at an earlier date. 


Foreign Notes 


Chiefly because of the shortage of 
labor for spinning and weaving, it now 
seems likely that clothes rationing in 
Britain will continue for three or four 
years. Furniture also will probably re- 
main scarce for some time . . . The new 
airfield at Basel will be partly in Switzer- 
. . Belgium 
has invited Swiss shipping companies to 
use Antwerp as a free port for trans- 
atlantic trade. Swiss ships formerly used 
Genoa or Marseille. 





Plane Fare Cuts 


Picts Airlines’ little publicized 
request to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for permission to cut fares 74% on Aug. 
15 to about 4.50 cents a mile throughout 
its system, from the present rate of 4.86 
cents, brought consternation to the in- 
dustry, most of which—including Ameri- 
can—had reduced fares since May l. 
American also proposed that its mail rate 
be cut. The CAB, which has gone on rec- 
ord several times this year with its belief 
that airline profits are ‘too high, is not 
expected to turn down the application. 
Other airlines which, unlike American, 
are already in the excess-profits category, 
as well as those lines which stand little 
chance of getting into that class, now 
must decide whether to meet American’s 
competition. 


Surplus Goods for Retail 


The Surplus Property Board is work- 
ing on a program whereby businessmen, 
retailers, col others would be able to 
buy surplus property for resale. Current 
regulations permit the sale of property 
for establishment of businesses, or for use 


‘as fixtures or improvements. Established 


concerns, however, may not purchase 
“stock-in-trade,” or material to be sold, 
under the present disposal setup. 


Business Footnotes 


Domestic wine prices may drop sharp- 
ly in the near future. The OPA is con- 
templating a reduction in ceilings, and 
wine interests, holding inventories ac- 
cumulated last year when grape-crop 
prices were high, are anxious to unload 
. . . On the other hand, price controls 


_may be suspended on certain types of 


distilled spirits within the next 60 to 90 
days . . . A report on the worldwide 
lumber picture soon will be made by 
I Philip Boyd, director of the WPB’s 
umber division, who has just returned 
from a trip to Europe . . . Based on 
present indications, the sugar industry 
thinks the government will be forced to 


announce further reductions in industrial 
users’ allotments in the fall, perhaps to 


———————————————— eee 


only 35% of 1941 use . . . Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson may try to get 
some consumer food prices raised. He 
feels that increased. prices and adjusted 
subsidies actually would reduce consumer 
costs by weaning food supplies away from 
the black market. 


Book Notes r 


The book trade is discussing what 
should be done with surplus Army books 
after ‘V-J Day, Orje suggestion is to put 
them in‘farm‘ communities now short of 
books; another is to sell them to second. 
hand dealers . . . Holt’s printing of 150,- 
000 copies of Bill Mauldin’s “Up Front” 
lasted the book shops only two weeks. Be- 
cause the publishers were out of paper 
they turned the book over to World Pub- 
lishing in Cleveland, who will continue 
the issue in the regular $3 edition . . . 
Victor Wolfson, a successful writer for 
films and the theater—his play “Excur- 
sion” was a Broadway hit—has turned 
novelist. His “The Lonely Steeple” will 
be published by Simon & Schuster in 
September and serialized in a magazine. 





Radio Notes % 


Orson Welles may do a regular fifteen- 
minute news,commentary over the Amer- 
ican network for a radio manufacturer 
. .. General Motors soon will be back on 
the air. Executives currently are audition- 
ing shows, one starring Frank Fay of the 
Broadway hit, “Harvey” . . . When Joan 
Davis starts her new Swan -Soap series 


* mext season she will have six top gag 


writers, the largest writing crew of any 


network show . . . Don Wilson, heretofore | 


an exclusive feature of the Jack Benny 


-programs, willbranch out next season on 


other shows . ... Both NBC and the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting.Co. hold options on ad- 
ditional Hollywood real estate to enlarge 
their studios after V-J Day . . . Sponsors 
of the Lux Radio Theater haven't yet de- 
cided on a permanent successor to C. B. 
De Mille, but if executives of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson agency have their way it 
will be Mark Hellinger. 


Movie Lines... ,- 

Picture rights to “Midnight and Jere- 
miah,” juvenile best seller by Sterling 
North, have been purchased by. Walt Dis- 
ney. The story be made into a full- 
length Technicolor feature with live ac- 
tion augmenting the animated sequences 
. .. Look for forthcoming films to display 
hearing aids prominently as part of a cam- 
paign to popularize them. Patricia Joyce 
Anderson, 10, will wear one in “Spell- 
bound,” starring Ingrid Bergman, sched- 
uled for release next month. Claudette 
Colbert will wear one in “Tomorrow Is 
Forever,” now in production . . . Dolores 
del Rio, Mexican movie star, has spurned 
acting offers from Hollywood and Span- 
ish film companies to work exclusively in 
Mexican pictures. © 
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What does it cost to provide one job? 


Wwe government did it, with WPA, 
the annual cost for each job was. 


$860. That was all expense, nothing left 
to provide a job next year. It was your 
money. Every man, woman, and child in 
America had to pay that bill. And out of 
it che workman got $630 a year. — 


When industry provides a job in manu- 
facturing it invests $560 a year per job in 
equipment —to make that job possible. 
That’s not your money —it doesn’t cost you 
a cent. And it’s investment, to provide fu- 
ture jobs as well as ajob this year. And indus- 
try paid its workmen an average over the 






TOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS, WITH WARNER @ SWASEY 


past ten years not of $630 year but $1485. 

A drain on the public, nothing left to 
show for it, a miserable wage — or —no 
cost to the public, a sound investment, a 
decent and growing wage. Which shall 
it be in the future? 


It can be the way every decent 
American wants only if industry is allowed 
to accumulate that $560 per-year-per- 


job, and if workmen then use that in- 


vestment to keep costs low enough so 
that the world will buy what they 
make. Industry, government, and labor 
share equally the responsibility for jobs. 


TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES — 








Washington 
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Looks at GHQ of | 


The Periscope “the War Effort 





The forthcoming Big Three conference will be, in effect, a 


pene conference. There may never be a general peace con-~ 


erence with all participants in the European war represented. 

President Truman and his advisers are hopeful that the general 
outlines of a satisfactory peace can be drawn at the Berlin 
meeting. 


The agenda gives German occupation policy top billing. The 
American program is vague. But President Truman will insist 
that whatever decisions are finally made be applied uniformly 
in all four regions of occupation. He wants no leeway for rivalry 
— Russia, Britain, France, and the U.S. for German 
avor. 


Reparations will be the key to economic policy. Experts have 
devised a point system under which all goods and services paid 
by the Germans to their conquerors will have a specific point 


value. The services. of a German worker assigned to reconstruc- - 


tion duty in Russia, for example, might be worth five points a 
year; a German cargo ship delivered to Great Britain might be 
worth 500 points. Each of the Allies will be awarded a given 
number, of points, with Russia getting the most.. France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, like Russia, have asked for German labor. 


Permanent dismemberment of Germany, a proposal favorably 
considered at Yalta but not mentioned in the communiqué out- 
lining Yalta decisions, will come up again at the Berlin meeting. 
There was no objection on principle to the proposition that 
Germany should be chopped into four or more pieces. The 
question was and still is how to prevent re-federation after the 
period of military occupation. 


Peace terms between the Allies and former German satellites 
occupy second place on the agenda. These will be set forth in 
separate treaties between the Big Three nations and these 
satellite states—Italy, Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
The treaties will define boundaries and a reparations. The 
Italian treaty, due to be negotiated first, will be generous thanks 
in part at least, to pressure from Italian-Americans. 


Future Austrian independence may be buttressed by location 
of the United Nations organization in Vienna. The Russians 
always favored this site but the Americans once opposed it. 
Some State Department officials now incline to the belief that 
Vienna might be the best meeting ground between East and 
West—drawing Russian representatives into Europe and world 
observers to the fringes of Russia. They believe further that the 
country harboring the organization, as a focus of world attén- 
tion, will enjoy some degree of immunity from interference 
either by Germany or Russia. 


Balkan peace terms have been largely covered in armistice 


agreements. But these understandings will have to be translated © 


into permanent treaties, The principal Balkan bone of conten- 
tion among the Big Three will be Russia’s failure to make good 
on its agreement to share responsibility with British and Ameri- 
cans in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, where representatives 
of the two Western Allies have had to confine their activities to 
pencil sharpening and inkwell filling. — 


Turkey and the Dardanelles may present the most stubborn Big 
problem since Poland. Russia wants a free hand to deal 





_ Britain a free hand in Tangier. 


The Pacific war also is scheduled for Big Three discussion. The 






with Turkey and to establish control over the Dardanelles. But 
Britain will not readily consent to this. In the end, it may be 
necessary to devise a‘ formula for international control of all 
such strategic spots as the Dardanelles and Tangier. Or there 
may be a deal giving Russia control of the Turkish Straits and 







impression is growing here that great events involving Russia 
as well as Britain, the United States, and China impend in the 
Far East. ‘ 










A stronger American position in international communications 
is demanded by Sen. Burton K. Wheeler and several members 
of his Interstate Commerce Committee in a sixteen-page con- 
fidential memorandum recently submitted to President Tru- 
man. The document urges an immediate understanding among 
the great powers over use of international cable and _ radio 
facilities. 










Great Britain is accused by the committee of discriminating 
unreasonably against non-Empire users of commercial cable 
and radio facilities. The Wheeler group, whose members recent- 
ly returned from.a tour of Europe and North Africa, wants 
Truman to exact communications concessions from Britain in 
exchange for postwar favors in the’ form of credits and ‘goods. 








American Army equipment, including the most modern radio- 
sending apparatus, is now scattered over the world but most 
of it can’t be used except for military messages. In Cairo, for 
example, an American station capable of competing for com- 
merical business is prevented by contract with the Egyptian 
Government from sending private or even diplomatic messages. 
Americans must pay high rates to British companies for mes- 
sages from Egypt. Wheeler wants to use some $200,000,000 
worth of Army equipment as the foundation for a worldwide 
American communications network. . 











A sheet-steel shortage is impeding reconversion. The trouble 
lies in the failure of some war contractors to cancel their orders 
for this material quickly enough after contracts for their end- 
products had been cut back. The result is overstuffed inven- 
tories in many factory warehouses. 








By rescreening orders and reducing permissible inventories the 
War Production Board hopes to break this bottleneck soon. 
It will redirect sheet-steel stocks to factories which can. make 
use of them immediately. 








The automobile and aircraft industries are pressing for relaxa- 
tion of government controls to permit faster production of 
civilian models than the schedule now calls for. But so far they 
haven’t had much success. The WPB insists that only 242,000 
civilian cars can be built this year. Production of civilian trans- 
port planes won’t start until next year. Four companies build- 
ing light planes for private use will get started in September 
but won’t produce in quantity until next year. 














‘The government's paper-salvage campaign has-run into an un- 
expected complication. In every city where it has put on an 
intensive propaganda campaign, emphasizing the seriousness 
of the paper shortage, it has created a consumer run on paper. 
The item most hoarded and therefore shortest in the market is 
toilet paper. 
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A Ship of War—With a Peacetime Destiny 


You won’t have i beat this abe of:war into a peace- 
time plowshare. V-J Day will see the Fairchild-designed 
“Packet” ready to plow the airlanes of commerce. 


Built. specifically for military’ cargo—tons of guns, | 


men and equipment: for battle—the “Packet’s” huge hold 
will ‘receive the bulky goods « of peacetime commerce with 


destinations. 


Designated by the Army as the C-82, the “Packet” has 


been nicknamed the “‘flying boxcar.” Its cargo compart- . 


ment (2,870 cubic feet of unobstructed and continuous 
space) carries 93% ‘of the spacity of a railroad boxcar. 


Facility in loading is a triumph of Fairchild design. 
Split doors at the rear of the fuselage open to the full 
width of the cargo space. Cargoes roll smoothly into the 


“Packet” from a truck, for the ‘‘Packet’s” horizontal 
floor is at standard truck floor height. Smaller pieces can 
be loaded through a forward loading door. 


ease, speed them hundreds or thousands of miles to their 


The value of the ‘‘Packet,” to shippers of all types of 
“flyable” cargo, will be as broad as the future of air 
cargo itself. Time and experience will attest to its econ- 
omy and multiplicity of uses. Thus, the Packet,” now 


at war, emphasizes the Fairchild tradition of advanced 


aviation, “the touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


For further details about the “Flying Boxcar,” send request on your business stationery. Write Dept. E 


BUY U. 


axe FAIRCHILD ENGINE 
Ranger Alreraft Engines Division, Fariningddle} L: |. - ° 


‘ Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, t. I., N. Y. 


AND 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md, e 


$ WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


~ 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


 Duramold Division, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Affiliate: Stratos-Corporation, Babylon, L. |., N. Y. 





. Here is one of the first landings of A merican troops. 
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1945 —B-29’s keep the home fires burning—in Japan. This Superfortress is taking off from Saipan. 


The most important battle of any war is the last one. And Ethyl is a trade mark name. 
high on the list of munitions our fighting men need to win that 

final battle in this war is high-octane gasoline—millions of LTHYI 
gallons of it to power planes, tanks, jeeps, artillery, half- 

tracks, trucks and other fighting machines. 


Not until our Army and Navy say it’s safe to cut down on 
military production should car-owners at home expect more E T H Y L 
gasoline, or gasoline of higher quality. Only then can we prom- 
ise you the Ethyl gasoline you want—the Ethyl that will vsieinantoetirrniaiats a 
bring out the best performance of any car you may own. Pane De: Hey EY 
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Truman Has Backing of Country 
in His First Big Three Meeting 


President Goes to Potsdam 
With Public Confidence in Him 
at Surprisingly High Level 


The tempo of business slowed to a 
standstill at the White House this week. 
Few visitors were on hand to admire the 
new gilt horseshoe which Harry Truman 
had had nailed over the door to his of- 
fice.* As in many other American homes 
in summer, the rooms lay sleeping. The 
family was out of town. 

Mrs. Truman and daughter Margaret 
were in Independence, Mo. The Presi- 
dent was on his way by ship across the 
ocean he had traveled only once before, 
27 years ago, as an artillery captain bound 
for the trenches of France. Facing him 
were tasks the young Missouri soldier 
never imagined in his wildest dreams: a 
journey of many thousand miles through 
lands he had never seen, amid peoples 
whose language he could not speak, to a 
meeting with two men he did not know. 
By vagary of fate, Harry Truman now was 
one of the triumvirate which would plan 
the peace of Europe (see Washington 
Trends). At Potsdam, kindergarten of 
Prussian militarism, he would soon speak 
on America’s behalf in the councils of the 
Big Three. 

The President’s absence from the coun- 
try—in company with his new Secretary 
of State, James F. Byrnes—again pointed 
up the question of Presidential succession 
in the event of mishap. After them, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be next 
in line. The White House issued an ex- 
traordinary announcement that if “any 
fying is done by either,” Truman and 
Bymes would use separate planes. 


At Home, the New Team: In his final 
days before leaving to talk with Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo 
Stalin, the President: 
€ Signed the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, in which Con- 








Presented to ‘Truman during his first Senate race 
in: 1984 by Fred Canfil, now United States marshal 
in Kansas City. Canfil once found the horseshoe 

Points down and insisted it be turned points 
to superstition, a horseshoe tumed 
ts down means your luck will ren out. 


gress granted him the unprecedented 
power to cut tariff rates up to 50 per cent 
in working out reciprocal agreements 
with foreign nations. 

@ Brought to six the number of Cabinet 
changes he has made since acceding to 
the Presidency by accepting the resigna- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. His successor: 55-year- 
old War Mobilizer Fred M. Vinson of 
Kentucky (see page 28). 

@ Denied again the much-rumored resig- 
nation of another Cabinet veteran, In- 
terior Secretary Harold. L. Ickes, for 
whom the President said he had a definite 
mission—a trip to England to renegotiate 
the Anglo-American treaty on oil hold- 
ings in the Middle East. But the gossip 
persisted that the bellicose Interior chief 
would be replaced as soon as the Presi- 
dent could find an acceptable substitute. 





Wide World 
Truman’s latest switch on the home front: 
Vinson for Morgenthau at the Treasury 


@ Accepted the resignation, under the 
70-year retirement age, of Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts—except 
for Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, the last 
non-Roosevelt appointee on the high 
court—and of Thurman Arnold, judge of 
the Federal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia int former trust- 
busting Assistant Attorney General, who 
planned to reenter private law practice. 


Abroad, Mule Trading: Mr. Truman’s 
trip across the Atlantic brings to a rous- 
ing climax his first hundred days in the 








Associated Press 


The faces: Russian decor on Unter den Linden in Berlin awaits the Big Three parley 
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Presidency. Curiously the others of the 
Big Three—only five months away from 
their last sight of his predecessor at Yalta 
—prepared to assay the new President. 
With equal interest, 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans back home awaited the impact of 
that meeting. 

Meanwhile they had the chance to 
view their absent President in the per- 
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International Photos 
‘Nor Iron Bars... In @ Bridgeport, 
Conn., jail last week Maj. George R. 
Stevens 8rd was reunited with his wife 
of twenty months, Imogene, held for 
manslaughter in the shooting of the 19- 
year-old sailor, Albert Kovacs (NEws- 
WEEK, July 9). Stevens, who flew in 
from Europe, promised he would “stick 
by” his attractive, Texas-born wife. 





spective of distance. It was an optimistic 
view. Perhaps the most remarkable feat 
of the young administration had been the 
way in which the new President, almost 
an unknown when he entered the White 
House, had won the country’s confidence. 
A sampling by the Gallup Poll, published 
as he prepared to go overseas, showed 
that 87 per cent approved of the way the 
President was handling his job. (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s highest percentage, in a 
similar poll taken right after Pearl Har- 
bor, was 84.) ; : 

In every major policy Truman had gone 
straight down the path charted by Roose- 
velt. Even so, some of his popularity 
could be put down to the blunt relief in 
right-wing quarters over the passing of 
Roosevelt and some of his inner circle. 
But there were other immeasurable fac- 
tors: 

@ The popular belief that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is a “sensible” fellow—willing to 
heed the advice of experienced people, in- 
cluding his own party leaders, and ready 
to appoint seasoned politicians to key 
positions. — 

@ His high place in Congressional esteem, 
stemming largely from the tact of 
relationships with Capitol Hill. 

@ His extremely friendly manner: His 
folksy personality goes across well. 

@ Perhaps most important, his apparent 
grasp of international as well as national 
affairs—reassuring to the many who 
feared Truman was not “big” enough to 
handle the problems of war and peace. 
This sizable section of the population, in- 
cluding many Roosevelt haters who never- 
theless endorsed his foreign policy, be- 
lieves the real test of Truman is the meet- 
ing near Berlin. 


But at least one portion of the public © 


has no doubts about the outcome. In 
Missouri, one of the President’s endless 
horde of old ‘friends put it this way: 
“They raise mules and trade them in 


_ this state, and mule trading is an art that 


far surpasses the old American science of 
horse trading. Down here we expect 
Harry to be a pretty good mule trader 
_ he comes up against Churchill and 

talin.” 


Sal 


Vinson for Morgenthau 


The picture, autographed in the bold 
hand of Franklin Roosevelt to Mrs. 
Henry: Morgenthau Jr., showed her hus- 
band and the late President sitting in 
comradely fashion in the front seat of an 
open touring car. The inscription read: 
“For Elinor from one of two of a kind.” 
Long a family favorite, the photograph 
epitomized the close and time-tried bond 
between the two men—an intimacy be- 
gun during the last war when both were 
neighboring country squires in Dutchess 
County, New York. ’ 

; For aie than = Guertercontey, ihe 
aithful footsteps of Henry Mor. au 
followed wherever Franklin Roosevelt 
led: to Warm Springs as a_parcheesi- 
playing companion during the long treat- 


ments for infantile paralysis, through the 
hamlets and towns of upstate New York 
as advance man for the governorship 
campaign in 1928, to Albany as Con- 
servation Commissioner when the cam- 
paign was won, and, in 1933, to Wash- 
ington: first as governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, later as Secretary 
of the Treasury. Throughout, the grave. 
faced, slow-speaking Morgenthau—super. 
ficially so unlike the dynamic object of 
his Seveticantemesd constant, his 
hero worship unimpaired. 


Exit the Secretary: When Harry S. 
Truman became President, Morgenthau 
offered to step aside for a man of Tru- 
man’s own choosing. He was asked to 
remain and did so on condition that he 
could get the Chief Executive's direct ear 
and his support on major policies. At his 
first press conference, Truman sweep- 
ingly endorsed the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments on which Morgenthau had so zeal- 
ously labored. But rumors which the New 
Yorker thought authentic foretold his 
replacement—probably, as in the case of 
ex-Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. after the completion of the San 
Francisco charter, atter the « passage 
of the Bretton Woods legislation. 

Last week, just a few days after Stet- 
tinius’s resignation from the State De- 
partment made Morgenthau briefly the 
only Secretary of Treasury to be next in 
line of succession to the White House, 
Morgenthau went to Truman and asked 
pointblank if the rumors were true. The 
President said he contemplated no 
change at present, and offered to repeat 

is assurance publicly. Morgenthau 
pressed for a flat commitment and failing, 
decided to quit at once. Truman elicited 
a promise that he would stay on until 
the end of the Big Three meeting. 


Back to Fishkill: Providing Truman 
with his’ sixth Cabinet vacancy to date 
and ending tle longest tenure: (eleven 
years) of any Secretary of the Treasury 
since Albert Gallatin (1801-14), Morgen- 
thau’s formal note of resignation nostal- 
gically referred to his old chief: “When 
Franklin D. Roosevelt came to Washing- 
ton, he asked me to come with him, stat- 
ing that when he was through we would 
go .back to Dutchess County together 
. .. I feel the time has now come when | 
can appropriately be released from my 
responsibilities.” 

Truman replied: “Yours has been a 
very long and efficient service to our 
country . . . Your departure will be a 
distinct loss,” The President summed up 
the Morgenthau achievements—the raising 
of “unprecedented tax revenues with a 
minimum of disturbance to our economy 
... the sale of bonds . . . over $200,000,- 
000,000 with which to finance our de- 
fense and war activities.” Another 
Morgenthau feat: During his term Fed- 
eral expenditures mounted to $370,000,- 
000,000, receipts to $164,000,000,000- 
more than the $114,000,000,000 in ex- 
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penditures and $93,000,000,000 in re- 
ceipts rolled up in all previous adminis- 
trations combined. 

The retiring Secretary planned an 
immediate rest at his 1,700-acre farm at 
Fishkill, N. Y. As to the possibility that 
he would become American director of 
the international monetary fund set up 
under Bretton Woods, he was silent. 


Promoting a Czar: Announcing the 
resignation, President Truman told news- 
men that the man he had in mind for 
Morgenthau’s job would remain un- 
named until the Big Three meeting 
ended. But the next day the White House 
turned around and revealed the suc- 
cessor: the 55-year-old War Mobilizer 
and home-front boss Fred M. Vinson. 
The appointment capped a meteoric rise, 
most of it recent, from city attorney of 
Louisa, Ky., through Congress and the 
Federal bench, to Economic Stabilizer 
(May 1948-March 1945), to Federal 
Loan Administrator (one month), to War 
Mobilizer (three months). 

In Congress, where Vinson as House 
Ways and Means tax subcommittee chair- 
man went down the line for many Roose- 
velt fiscal programs, swift confirmation 
appeared ‘likely. Unlike Morgenthau, 
whose stiff manner alienated Capitol Hill, 
Vinson gets along swimmingly with his 
ex-colleagues. Speculation now turned 
on another intriguing question: Who 
would the new War Mobilizer be? 


Pe 


Snafu on Wheels 


Plenty of sleep, shower baths, and good 
food had freshened the 500 veterans back 
from Europe. In rowdy-good humor they 
had scrambled into the eight day coaches 
it Fort Miles Standish,’ Mass., for the long 
haul to Camp Beale, Calif. Some felt 
misgivings, but the word had gone round 
that sleepers would be waiting at Chi- 
cago. Happily the men settled down to 
cards, singing, and reading. They were 
Pacific-bound. ; 

Last week, bitterly disillusioned and 
angry, they arrived in California. Dirty, 
bearded, and bleary, they were too tired 
for even a soul-soothing GI wisecrack. 
For six days and five nights they had en- 


.dured a new high level of soldier discom- 


fort. 


They had run out of water regularly. 
Some of the men had had to sleep on the 
floor of the aisles. Toilet facilities were 
overcrowded and intolerable. Bed bugs 
had plagued them. As a final barb to 
their deep-sense of humiliation and rage, 
a rumor had spread that German war 
prisoners were traveling in Pullmans. 
Some of the men said they had seen them 
at Omaha. (Later, Army authorities could 
discover no soldier who actually had.) 


Griping With Cause: Lt. Col. Peter 
De Paolo of Los Angeles, the old-time 
auto racing driver, who commanded the 
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Bed of hobnails: Veterans back from Europe have to sleep this way ... 
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. «So they are naturally worked up over rumors of Pullmans for POW’s 
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500, said he had one object in complain- 
ing: to make travel better for succeeding 
servicemen on transcontinental trips an 
to plead with the public not to use Pull- 
mans. & 

Others.besides the De Paolo contingent 
were faring as badly: 
@ A reporter’s check of one troop train 
reaching Denver disclosed two wash- 
rooms for fifteen cars. In caustic mood, 
the men had chalked on the cars: “So 
this is America!” “Nothing’s too good for 
the returning Yanks—Oh, yeah!” __ 
@ At Cleveland, an Air Forces lieuten- 
ant said he had traveled for 36 hours with 
60 men in a dirty, antiquated coach in a 
train which also carried a vaudeville 
troupe. The actors had an entire Pullman 
to themselves. 
@ More than 260 veterans of the 95th 
Infantry Division arrived in bad temper 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, in crowded, 
poorly ventilated day coaches chalked 
with such slogans as “Buy Bonds—Buy 
Pullmans.” The men had been particular- 
ly incensed at Kansas City by the sight 
of troops of an Italian service unit in fresh 
uniforms transferring from day coaches 
- to tourist coaches. 
@ At Camp Shanks, N. Y., one of the 
points handling men arriving in New 
York from Europe, a transportation of- 
ficer revealed that 50 per cent of the 
combat veterans, who would normally be 
assi to sleeping cars, are making trips 
of from thirteen to 114 hours in crowded 
day coaches. 
@ Rep. J. M. Combs, Texas Democrat, 
asked the War Department to check up 
on a report that 500 Texas overseas vet- 
erans traveling in crowded day coaches, 
had seen a trainload of German war 
prisoners in Pullmans at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pinching the Civilians: GI squawks 
brought instant response. In Chicago, C. 
H. Buford, vice president in charge of 





At Fort Ontario: Food and fences for European refugees waiting for Congress to decide on where they go 


‘ 


operations for the American Association 
of Railroads, said “there just ‘ aren't 
enough sleeping cars” to take care of 
all servicemen. 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson hoped that the situation would 
improve, and explained why some Ger- 
man war prisoners travel by Pullman: 
They are either medical or mental cases. 
The ones noted by Representative Combs 
were headed for a New York hospital 
and had to be segregated. 

Director J. Monroe Johnson of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation gave an- 
other reason, besides lack of Pullmans, 
for the use of day coaches. Information 
furnished his agency had indicated 154,- 
000 troops would arrive in this country 
by ship dating June, another 50,000 by 
air. Actually, 200,000 had come by ship, 
50,000. by air. 

Of the 6,000 Pullman cars available, 
50 per cent were already in the military 
oad: Jeni said. A shift will give it an- 
sther 1,500 Pullmans. As Chairman James 
M. Mead of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee announced reopening of hear- 
ings into the whole problem of wartime 
transportation, Johnson threw another 
punch at civilian vacationers and long- 
distance travelers: 

Effective at noon Sunday, July 15, 
Pullman sleeping cars would be discon- 
tinued on all trips of 450 miles or less. 
Washington was determined that -sol- 
diers get a better break on the nation’s 
groaning railroads. 


aaa 


Home Is Where... 


Within the compound of Fort Ontario 
at Oswego, N. Y., 969 European refugees 
placed their hopes this week on a House 
immigration subcommittee report which 
was expected to urge Congress to give 
them a chance at citizenship. © 





NEWSWEEK 


A year ago the carefully weeded group 
representing nineteen nationalities en- 
tered this country by an executive order 
of President Roosevelt which provided 
them a temporary haven. The refugees 
would be sent home after the war, he 
promised. From the moment the men, 
women, and children, aged 3 weeks to 80 


years, stepped off an Army transport they ° 


came under strictest surveillance of the 
War Refugee Board. 

Housed in. made-over barracks, they 
organized community life, formed kinder- 
gartens, planted gardens, and recruited 
KP squads. The government paid $18.50 
a month to those who worked, $8.50 to 
those who could not. Social agencies sup. 
plied books, toys,-and clothing. 

There was one irksome rule: Because 
they had to report every six hours refu- 
gees could not stray far from the 80-acre 
camp. Then, too, townspeople resented 
the influx of foreigners. But the refugees 
took stony glances in. stride. America of- 
fered a bright future: They wanted des- 
perately to stay.* : 

Last week the House immigration sub- 
committee completed its hearings at Os- 
wego. Its chairman and the refugees’ 
champion, Rep. Samuel Dickstein, New 
York Democrat, was optimistic: “It is 
humanly impossible’ to throw them to 
the winds . . . They have no place to 
go; their homes have been destroyed 
. . . Their schooling is above the Ameri- 
can average, and they would not become 
public charges.” 

His plan: Immigration authorities 
would declare the refugees had entered 
illegally. Then each would arrange entry 
into a nearby country—Canada, Mex- 
ico, etc.—and register to’ return under 
the United States immigration quota 
for that nation. 





*Death and repstristion reduced _ the ‘original 
number—982—to . OF 
. to return to Europe. 


these fewer than 100 want 
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‘They Hired the Money’* 
Congressional scrutiny of Lend-Lease 
($21,100,000,000 thus far to Britain and 


_the Soviet Union alone) was as inevitable 


as the arrival of the bank examiner. Just 
before the turn of the year, the Senate’s 
hard-fisted national defense investigating 


‘committee, once headed by Harry S. Tru- 


man, finally got around to it. Singly and 
in groups, curious senators went to An- 


tigua in the Leeward Islands, to Miin- 


chen-Gladbach in Germany, to Casa- 
blanca ins North Africa—to 30 cities and 
supply posts in six countries. They held 
40 separate inquiries after V-E. Day; they 
poked into mountains of supplies made in 
American factories. Harley M. Kilgore, 
tireless senator from West Virginia, led 
the expedition. 

Last Week, in a desk-pounding report, 
the Kilgore investigators added up their 
findings: about Lend-Lease and discov- 
ered what they had suspected from the 
very outset: 

@ No American plan for the recovery of 
vast Lend-Lease war stores in Europe 
and Africa. “So far as the committee was 
able to find out, no one has even given 
any thought to the exploitation of this 
source for the filling of the requirements 
in the Pacific war.” 

€ No Allied plan for using captured Ger- 
man machines and matériel.in the Pa- 


cific. “Each of the Allies seems to be. 


operating on the theory that it is the sole 
owner of the supplies it has captured.” 
@ Poor accounting for reverse Lend- 
Lease (what we get from our Allies). 
“Our representatives abroad have en- 
countered a great deal of difficulty in the 
ascertainment of correct charges for serv- 
ices and supplies furnished on reverse 
Lend-Lease. This is particularly true in 
Great Britain. The British have consist- 
ently refused to furnish prices on in- 
voices of reverse Lend-Lease charges.” 

@ Indifference among Lend-Lease bene- 
ficiaries, “The argument is frequently ad- 
vanced that countries who have been 
recipients of Lend-Lease simply. do not 
have funds with which to make payment 
of Lend-Lease accounts.” 

@ Faulty administration..“The role the 
State Department played in this matter 
[Lend-Lease]. has been anything but a 
vigorous championing of United States 
interests,” 


‘The Time Has Come’: In their 34- 
pee, single-spaced, figure-filled report, 
Kilgore investigators suggested a lack 
of protection of American interests all 
along the line. But they blamed _ policy 
for, rather, the lack of it), more than 
d-Lease administrators _ themselves. 
committee, in a sweeping conclusion, 

taid this: : 
“The discussion of the foregoing 
ome gl this report have consistently in- 
the committee’s impression that 
tur representation abroad has been weak 
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The Jap Does Have a Choice . 


_ by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Unconditional surrender” never 
was a good phrase for use as propa- 
ganda against the enemy. Roosevelt 
borrowed it from General Grant. But 
Grant did not use it for propaganda 
purposes. He did not use it until his 
adversary, knowing his cause was com- 
pletely lost and that further resistance 
was useless, asked for terms. m 

When Roosevelt revived 
the phrase in a press confer- 
ence at Casablanca it may 
have had propaganda value 
in certain directions. It was 
public pledge to Russia and 
other Allies that the United 
States and Britain would ac- 
cept nothing less than the 
complete defeat of Ger-.. 
many. It gave notice to the — 
German satellités that, since 
there would not be a negotiated peace, 


it was to their interest to break away 


from the German orbit. — 

But it also helped Goebbels to gal- 
vanize the Germans for last-ditch re- 
sistance. Very likely. the Germans 
would have resisted to the end without 
this help. The Nazis had them com- 
pletely in their grip. But certainly the 
phrase did not hasten the surrender of 
Germany. The Russians, significantly, 
eschewed it in favor of something close 
to the propaganda line laid down by 
Wilson during the first world war, 
drawing a distinction between the Hit- 
lerite. regime and the German people. 


In the Far Eastern war, “uncon- 
ditional surrender” is not needed to re- 
assure the Russians or other Allies. The 
Chinese Government knows our inten- 
tions. The United States and Britain 
are pledged by the declaration of 
Cairo to strip Japan of all its foreign 
possessions. > 

Moreover, since Japan is less of a 
monolithic state than Germany was, 
there is more reason for probing the 


‘possibilities of a political overturn. The 
- gamble may be a long one. But it costs 


us nothing, and it might save Ameri- 
ied lives without sacrificing 
our essential aims. 

Since “unconditional surrender” can- 
not be. expunged from the record, it 
must more carefully explained. 
President Truman made a beginning 
in his first statement on the Far East- 
ern war when he said that “uncondi- 
tional surrender does not mean the 
extermination or the enslavement of 


the Japanese people.” Later he warned 


the Japanese of the consequences of pro- 





. cluding a joint 
_ actly what their choice is. 


longed resistance—consequences which 
the inhabitants of the larger cities and 
some of the smaller ones already have 
seen. Truman’s first statement was the 


‘carrot, the second was the club. 


But a good many hard-headed of- | 
ficials. think that the carrot might be 


sweetened a little and dangled closer 


to the donkey’s nose. Last 
week Senator White of 
Maine urged that President 
Truman tell the Japanese 
more exactly what “uncon- 
ditional surrender” would 
mean. White was assailed 


der” should mean “the total 
loss of Japan’s fleets, the dis- 
armament of its other military forces, 
the surrender of its conquered lands, 


'.the-destruction of its war productive 


agencies, the complete control by the 

nited Nations of its economic ca- 
pacity for war, and the punishment of 
Japan’s war criminals.” ‘id 

What is soft about that? Coldly, 
what more does our national security 
or satisfaction require? Whenever Ja- 
pan surrenders, we are unlikely to 
exact much more than that. 

Some of the critics of White’s plea 
seem fe be ier concerned about get- 
ting rid of the Japanese emperor than 
with disarming Japan and controlling 
its economic capacity for war. Possi- 
bly the emperor and the militarist 
tradition are inseparable. But some of 
our official experts on Japan think that 
the meperia! influence might be exert- 
ed to shorten the war. Part of our day- 
to-day propaganda sent to Japan by 
radio and leaflet is age mn to drive a 
wedge, in the minds of the Japanese, 
between the emperor and the con- 
trolling military group. 


The real choiee before the Japa- 
nese is between terms approximatin 


“those outlined by Senator White an 


in his words, “annihilation.” Annihila- 
tion of their productive resources and 
the loss of probably millions of their 
ple will be their penalty if they 
ght to the end. The lesser evil, from { 
the Japanese viewpoint, would not be- 
pleasant for any people to face. But 
they do have a tangible choice. Surely © 
pothing is to be lost by reiterating to 
them, by every’ possible means—in- 
i ied statement—ex- 
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. . . These representatives have been 
handicapped primarily by the lack of an 


established foreign policy upon which. 


they can rely. Such a condition has been 
traditional in the United States. It ante- 
dates World War I and was particularly 
apparent in the period immediately fol- 
lowing World War I. However, the time 
has now come for the United States to 
establish a firm foreign policy and to en- 
force it vigorously.” 


ana 
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The Stassen Imprint 


In September 1943, when the Presi- 
dential possibility, Thomas E. Dewey, 
attended the meeting of Republican gov- 
ernors and party leaders at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., to discuss international co- 
operation, he stole the show by the sim- 
ile device of telling a press conference 
he favored a continuing military alli- 
ance with Great Britain (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 18, 1943). 

Last week, with the United Nations 
charter before the Senate for 
ratification, Dewey again was at 
Mackinac Island. As in 1943 he 
held a press conference in ad- 
vance of the governors’ meeting. 
Though he had lost the Presi- 
dential race last November, he 
still spoke as “titular” head of 
the Republican party. Gist of 
his statement: There must be 
speedy ratification of the charter. 

But the glamour which once 
invested Dewey clearly had di- 
minished. With the national con- 
vention three years away, the 
New York F ofgenvad no longer 
could use the governors’ con- 
ference as a sounding board. 
Politics had to yield the field to 
such nonpartisan subjects as the 
charter, domestic food problems, 
social security, and reconversion. 

An even more potent factor 
contributed to Dewey’s deglam- 
orization: the appearance of 
Comdr. Harold FE.  Stassen, 
youthful ex-governor of Minne- 
sota, veteran of the Pacific war, 
and delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco conference. Like Dewey, 
he urged ratification. But one 
difference was __ inescapable: 
What Dewey knew, he knew 
chiefly from the papers; Stassen 
had Bi a key figure at San 
Francisco. Republicans won- 
dered how Stassen, bolstered by 
a war record and a reputation as 
- an internationalist even in the. days when 
Dewey was timorously approaching a 
one-world attitude, would stand in 1948. 


Per 


Stay Away From Gretchen 


_ American women were finally heard 
from this week on the tantalizing subject 
of GI fraternization, or nonfraternization, 


As RIAMIMATAY AQDMTAIDA 


with German girls. George Gallup’s can- 
vassers asked them: “Do you think 
American soldiers in Germany should 
be allowed to have dates with German 
girls?” 

American women under 30 voted a 
resounding 70 per cent “no.” Only 22 
per cent said yes, and there was an un- 
certain 8 per cent. 


In other age groups, the women polled 


this way: 
Voted Yes No Undecided 
80 to 49 25 66 9 
50 and over 19 67 14 


Gallup summed up that 67 per cent 
of all American women polled were 
stifly opposed to fraternization, which 
is forbidden by the Anglo-American 
command. (GI’s in our occupation force 
in Germany are threatened with a $65 
fine for infraction of the nonfraterniza- 
tion rule.) Twenty-two per cent favored 
it and 11 per cent couldn’t make up their 
minds. Among men, Gallup found a bet- 





Xs Acme 
Glamour at Mackinac: The daughters of Gates of Indiana 
and Willis of Kentucky brighten the governors’ conference 


ter count for fraternization: 41 per cent 
of men polled said yes to the question, 
48 per cent registered no, and 11 per 
cent didn’t care enough to say. 

The biggest solid fact unearthed by 
Dr. Gallup was this: “Families with a 
member in the armed forces in Germany 
are more opposed to fraternization than 


_those with no member of the family ‘in 


the occupying forces.” 


Conpiten Roadblock 


Urgent business piled against a solid 
parliamentary roadblock in Congress last 
week. Appropriations of $618,000,000 
for ten upper-layer war agencies* were 
held up far beyond the end of the old 
fiscal year (June 30) while determined 
and effective Southern members of the 
House strove to kill off FEPC (Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee). 

The House bloc, steering clear of a vote 
on an appropriation to continue FEPC 
temporarily, undertook to force the Sen- 
ate to back down on its action giving 
FEPC $250,000 to carry on skeletonized 
operations for another fiscal year. The 
Senate, at the week-end, was not inclined 
to give way. House leaders invoked their 
most compromising manner, hoping 
against hope that the Southern die-hards 
(Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi, et al) 
would let them break the legislative 
stalemate. 

The parliamentary tie-up was such that 
final action could not come on appropria- 
tions for the ten war agencies 
without action on FEPC which, 
like Federal anti-lynching bills 
of other years, became the cause 
célébre of the Dixieland band 
of the House. ° 

Result of the stand-pat sit- 
uation: FEPC was neither dead 
nor alive; it was merely in sus- 
pension ‘until Congress could 
break the jam. The ten war 
agencies could not issue checks 
for salaries or expenses. 
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Death From the Tower 


In the midnight silence of a 
POW’ branch camp at Salina, 
Utah, last week, the clatter of 
machine-gun fire broke without 
warning. Methodically the .30- 
caliber bullets raked the tents of 
the sleeping Nazis, killing eight 
and wounding twenty others. 

The wielder of the machine 
gun stepped calmly from the 
guard tower. He was 23-year- 
old Pvt. Clarence W. Bertucci 
of New Orleans, veteran of four- 
and-a-half years’ service. Plac- 
ing him under arrest, the Army 
sought af explanation. Ber- 
tucci, who was eight months 
overseas, told questioners he 
had been planning “a mass 
murder” for some time and 
was not sorry. The Army con- 
cluded: “Bertucci apparently went ber- 
serk” and sent him to a hospital for 
a sanity test. His family blamed past 
illnesses. 





ter-American Affairs, Office of War 

War Production Board, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, Office of Strategic Services, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. 
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Sf Exit the Thin Man 
he The frail, spindling, indifferently 
ed dressed man who came to Washington 
cr early in 1983 to head the Federal Emer- 
ng gency Relief Administration was almost 
‘ds unknown to the new President. He had 
al) not been one of the inner circle at Al- 
ve bany; he had played no important part 
in the 1932 election campaign. But he 
hat had a good reputation as a welfare work- 
aa er and as executive director of the New 
les York State Temporary Emergency Relief 
ch, Administration he had done a creditable 
ills job. Moreover, he had imagination, in- 
telligence, and large sympathies; and 


though neither Harry Hopkins, son of an 
Iowa harness maker, nor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Hudson River-Groton-Harvard 
aristocrat, remotely suspected it then, 
they were to become intimate friends 


“e and together make history. 
cks Harry the Hop: The thin man whose 
health was so uncertain had other talents 
scarcely noticeable to the busy President 
in those first years. He had a ribald wit 
er and an intriguing gift of gab; he was a 
f pleasant companion and he played a 
he. good game of poker. 
- Slowly he moved upward. As head of 
the Works Projects Administration from 
30- 1985 to 19388 he spent billions—more 
“er money, people said, than any man in his- 
ight tory. In 1988 he aided the President’s 


: purge campaign. He did more than that: 
He moved into the President’s life as the 


ow kind of man who could offer Mr. Roose- 
ded velt sorely needed companionship. 

nck A partial explanation for this friend- 
i: ship lay in the President’s estrangement 
lac. from James A. Farley, once his close as- 
ney sociate and adviser. Hopkins helped fill 
Ber- the void. Another was more illuminating: 
nths President Roosevelt, of blithe exterior, 


was often a lonely man. In Hopkins he 
he |] found a friend and a loyal aide. With his 


nass 
. chant for coloring names he labeled 
a fim “Harry the Hop.” agi diltny 
pa Upward and Out: The first tangible 
past sign of this new friendship came in De- 
cember 1938, when the President named 
aes Hopkins Secretary of Commerce, a post 
te: he held until September 1940. A more 
lice a Concrete piece of evidence emerged from 
sion. 4 White House dinner date on May 10, 
_— 1940, the day the German armies invad- 


ed the Low Countries: Invited to stay 





Man of many missions: Harry Hopkins with F.D.R., with Errol Flynn .. . 


_weighs about 140, lost.a few pounds. The 


-he gets enough to eat. 
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on as a White House guest, Hopkins 
stayed until October, 1943. 

. Thereafter, the two men were insep- 
arable. Hopkins administered Lend- 
Lease in its formative stages, and in 
March 1941 became, officially, Presiden- 
tial adviser and assistant, conferring that: 
year with Premier Stalin and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, arranging the Atlantic 
Charter meeting, later accompanying 
Mr. Roosevelt to the Casablanca, Cairo, 
Teheran, and Yalta conferences. 

In April, when President Roosevelt 
died, Hopkins’s detractors looked for his 
hasty exit. But Harry the Hop remained. 
At President Truman’s request he went 
again to see Stalin in Moscow and was 
listed to go to the Big Three meeting this ' 
month. But health and economic urgency 
dictated otherwise. Last week Hopkins 
stilled all talk about his future: He was 
leaving the government, First he would 7 
take a needed rest; then he would be- 
come impartial chairman of the New 
York Women’s Coat and Suit Industry. 
The change in jobs would net him an in- 
crease of $10,000 over his $15,000 Wash- 
ington salary. Hopkins’s friends were 
convinced that he had passed from the 
Washington scene for good. 


Qa 


. . » With daughter Diana. . ; 





Just Plain Hungry 

The Army’s biggest single feeding 
problem is a 26-year-old Southbridge, 
Mass., horn player, who is threatening to 
eat Fort McPherson, Ga., out of camp 
and barracks. Periodically, Pfc. Chester 
J. Salvatori goes on eating binges during 
which a typical eye-opener would be: 
60 eggs, 8 strips of bacon, 20 slices of 
toast, 3 quarts of milk. A typical dinner: 
86 pork chops, several pounds of vege- 
tables, 6 loaves of bread, followed by a 
snack like this at Red Cross or USO 
canteen: 7 or 8 sandwiches, 40 dough- 
nuts, ice cream. ; 

Last week, Army doctors put Salvatori 
temporarily under controlled feeding, cut- 
ting him from 30,000 to 7,000 calories a 
day. Salvatori, who is 5 feet 8 inches and 






European 
.»- with Winston Churchill . . . 


doctors’ conclusion: He is a psychoneu- 
rotic who took to eating instead of drink. 
Recommendation: The Army ought to get — 
rid of him. Salvatori’s reaction: He’s just 
hungry; the Army is the only place where 
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The habit grew: Les Biffle, being sworn in as Senate Secretary by Harry Truman 
last winter. Looking on is Sen. Alben W. Barkley, majority leader 
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The Biffle Habit 


Harry S. Truman carried over a num- 
ber of habits ftom Senate to White 
House. One of them is Leslie L. Biffle. 

Ten years ago. it was Les Biffle who 
gave the freshman from Missouri his first 
briefing on the ways of the Senate. Today 
he has a direct-line telephone to the 
White House. 

Les Biffle is Secretary of the United 
States Senate, but his official title does 
not tell the whole story. To the men of 
the upper chamber, he is counselor, 
father confessor, and savant. After 34 
years in secretarial jobs on Capitol Hill, 
Biffle is an encyclopedia of the national 
legislature. Never a vote seeker himself, 


he has a political canniness that has 


served many a senator. Novices seek his 
guidance. Old hands heed his advice. 

It was Biffle who arranged| President 
Truman’s visit to the Senate last week. 


And it was in Biffle’s office that the’ 


President lunched with old cronies after 
the historic presentation of the United 
Nations charter. 


Up From Piggott: A small, unobtru- 
sive man with a patch of curly dark hair 
coiting a losing battle against baldness, 
Les Biffle has risen far from his file cabinet 
and stenographic notebook days. Born 
nearly 56 years ago in the little town of 
Boydsville, Ark., Biffle went to high school 
in nearby Piggott, where his father was a 
merchant with a passion for politics. At 
one time or another Papa Biffle was 
sheriff and county clerk. In 1908 he 
threw his support behind one Bruce 
Macon, who was running for - Congress. 
Macon won the House seat and offered 
to take young Leslie along as his secre- 
tary. The youngster quit school, took a 
quick business course in Little Rock, and 
came to Washington. 

Three years later he becarie secretary 


to the late Sen. James P. Clarke of 
Arkansas. When Clarke died in 1916 
Biffle took the job of superintendent of 
the Senate folding room, where official 
documents are prepared for mailing. Ex- 
cept for a-brief interlude during the last 
war when he served in France as a War 
Department auditor, he held this post 
until 1925 when he became assistant 
secretary of the Senate minority. 

His first boost out of secretarial ano- 
nymity came in 19338 when the Demo- 
crats swept into power. The late Sen. 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas picked 
Biffle as secretary of the majority and 
gave him a piece of advice he never for- 
got: “Keep your eyes and ears open and 
your damn mouth shut.” 

Les’s comfortably furnished office on 
the gallery floor became a convenient 
gathering place where senators could 
hold bull sessions before: and after de- 
bates. They discovered that Les was a 
man who could keep a confidence. They 
brought him actively into their strategy 
conferences. They came to him with their 
political troubles. Republicans as well as 


Democrats learned to trust him. : Les 


never let them down. 


The Back Row Boys: These were 
days of mighty legislative battles for the 
New Deal, climaxed by the momentous 
fight over Supreme Court reorganization. 
Les participated actively in the almost 
daily strategy conferences. Joe Robinson, 
a good friend and mentor, died in that 

ght. 

Biffle came to know the Senate as few 
men in its history. He knows every mem- 
ber and his background, his likes and 
dislikes. He knows how the Senate is 
likely to act and react. As executive- 
legislative harmony is a keystone of the 
Truman Administration, it is easy to see 
Les Biffle’s value to the new President. 

Truman and Biffle hit it off from the 


start. As a new senator, Truman had a 
back-row seat on the Democratic side of 
the chamber. Near ‘him sat three other 
relative newcomers, who shared _ his 
political outlook: Carl Hatch of New 
Mexico, Sherman .(Shay) Minton, now 
a Circuit Court of Appeals judge in Indi- 
ana, and Lewis Schwellenbach of Wash- 
ington, now Secretary of Labor. These 
four got in the habit of talking things 
over in Les Biffle’s office. Les was auto- 
matically in on these sessions. 

In the 1944 Democratic convention in 
Chicago, Biffle worked with these friends 
to support Fruman for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. When Truman be- 
came the Senate’s presiding officer and 
Les Biffle its secretary (on the death of 
Col. Edwin A. Halsey), the two were 
in daily contact on the affairs of the 
chamber. 

Truman’s accession to the White 
House has wrought some changes in Les 
Biffle’s life. Washington politicians know 
that he has the President’s ear at any 
time and they besiege him to use his in- 
fluence to get on the White House calling 
list, to get jobs, to get almost anything. 
Biffle’s office now is just a step: from the 
chamber. Senators walk in without knock- 
ing just to chat. The four phones on his 
desk jangle constantly. Two secretaries 
go at top pace. 

Recently several visitors were waiting 
to see Biffle. “Sit down,” he said, “Tll be | 
right back.” He returned in an how, 
apologizing: “I was trying to work out a 
comproniise on the FEPC fight.” 


Still the Clam: All the calls upon his 
help are not on a high policy level. Re- 
cently in the midst of an important con- 
ference the Senate restaurant chef called 
up to ask if it was all right for him to go 
home. Les also supervises the accredited 
school for Senate page boys—he calls 
them “my boys,” for he and Mrs. Biffle 
have no children of their own. 

Biffle has the politician’s love for golf 
and fishing.* A less orthodox diversion is 
the diary he has kept for years. One 
publisher offered him a fortune for it but 
Les stuck by Joe Robinson’s advice. Les 
Biffle will not embarrass a fellow poli- 
tician with intimate revelations of party 
maneuvers. This may be one reason the 
President authorized White House re- 
porters to put these words of his in 
quotes: 

“They don’t make them any better 
than Les Biffle.” 


or 


Military Note 

Asserting that the Army has “just as 
rigorous standards for its canine soldiers 
as for its human ones,” the Surgeon 
General’s office last week announced that 
70 dogs out of 176 new recruits for the 
K-9 Corps have been rejected as 4-F. 





*On a recent fishing trip with Bob ome. 
Biffle fell overboard. Afterward, the Postmaster 
eral presented him with a life preserver. ‘ 








we alike ?...No! Actual performance 
| . will show you the big difference ! 


... the same with tires ~ 


Generals prove their leadership 
in Longer Mileage...on the road ! 


What people want from a tire 
is long mileage. And they are 
getting it today from The 
General Tire in the same 
abundance that has made 
General known for 30 years as 
America’s Long Mileage Tire. 

Back of this leadership is 


BUY WAR 





‘rigid adherence to the prin- 


ciple of no compromise with 
Top-Quality. 

Scores of scientists in 
leading universities work in 
constant cooperation with 
General’s large research staff. 
General uses its own dis- 
covery for blending extra- 
mileage ingredients into the 
rubber it compounds in its 
own plant. And, General 
makes its own extra strong 
fabric in its own mills. 

Thus, every step of the way, 
General sees to it that motor- 
ists get the longest mileage it 
is possible to build into a tire. 


—goes a long way to make friends 





IN TIME OF TYRANNY 


Some tyrants leave their trace in history 
books. Others cast their shadows only on 
the heart. These are the little tyrants of 
day-by-day living: uncertainty . . . de- 
stroyer of the morning's adventuresome 
mood; misgiving . . . oppressor of the 
evening's peace of mind. 

To win against such forces, man has a 
mighty weapon. Music! Sublimely ren- 
dered by the Capehart or the Farnsworth, 
it becomes a source of courage and solace, 
of fresh enthusiasm for the morrow’s work. 

Like so many others, you, too, may be 
looking forward to unhurried hours of 
enjoyment beside one of these magic 


instruments. These pleasures will be 
yours, with the faultless tone and trouble- 
free performance which has for 17 years 
distinguished products of the Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation. 


Among tomorrow's models will be the 


finest phonograph-radios and radios in 
this brilliant history of Capehart and 
Farnsworth. Skilled television engineers, 
who contributed toward the development 
of Radar and precision electronic devices, 
promise you sparkling reception. If you 
wish, select an FM program. Or enjoy 
through a flawless record-changer an en- 
tire evening of effortless entertainment. 


RADIO : 


TELEVISION - 


From the popular Farnsworth to the 
connoisseur’s Capehart, cabinet styles and 
sizes will offer great variety. And in each 
price range, surpassing quality . . . the 
key to Farnsworth leadership! Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana. 


The Coronation Scene, from the opera ‘‘Boris Godounov” 
by Modest Moussorgsky, interpreted for the Capehart 
Collection by Robert Riggs. With a rich brush, the 
artist has brought to life the turmoil within the usurper- 
Tsar’s mind as he appears in the courtyard of the 
Kremlin on the way to the cathedral to assume impe- 
rial rank. Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in 
the Capehart Collection may be secured at nominal 
cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write 
direct to Capehart Division, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


PHONOGRAPE 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


W.W. AYER & SON 
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Invasion Shadow Falls on Japan — 
as Allies Round Out New Staff 


Like Nazis, Tokyo Jittery, 
Spaatz, Who Pulverized Reich, 
Gets Same Job in Pacific 


From the beginning of 1944, the Allies 
made no secret that their plans for in- 
vading Europe were well under way. 
Hard upon the heels of the announce- 
ment of the over-all invasion command, 
generals and admirals opened up a re- 
lentless war of nerves by outlining to 
the Germans the shape of things to come. 
But the German High Command could 
easily read the signs without help. U- 
boats saw larger and more frequent con- 
voys on the Atlantic. Reconnaissance 
planes photographed increasing 


raids, American commanders made it 
clear that Japan’s sands were running out 
rapidly. Fifth Air Force planes began 
moving from the Philippines to Okinawa 


. and Maj. Gen. Fred C. Wallace, the is- 


land commander, revealed that the origi- 
nal number of airfields planned would be 
tripled. Land and sea commanders also 
spoke in terms reminiscent of the months 
preceding the invasion of Normandy. 


Pouring It On: On Okinawa, Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell told the men of his 
Tenth Army: “We have reached the point 
where the issue no longer is in any doubt 
and the harder we pour it on now the 
sooner we'll all go home . . . I hope and 
trust that our next Fourth of July will 





troop movements in the British 
Isles. And above all, Allied 
planes stepped up the strategic 
bombing of Europe. 


Shadows Over the Pacific: 
Last week, the Japs could read 
the same sort of signs. They 
knew that the Philippines gave 
the Allies staging areas for 
masses of troops on the doorstep 
of Japan—as distances are reck- 
oned in the Pacific. At the same 
time, the troublesome command 
question for the final onslaught 
had apparently been settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned 
with General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur taking charge of most of 
the land forces while Fleet Ad- - 
miral Nimitz retained control of 
the Allied navies. And on July 
5, the War Department named 
the air member of the Pacific 
triumvirate. - 

Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 54, the 
asa veteran whose strategic 

mbers had strewn wreckage 
from one end of Europe to the 
other, received command of the 
new United States Army Stra- 
tegic Air Force in the Pacific 
and the job’ of reducing Japan 
to industrial impotence. Spaatz’s com- 
mand includes the re-deploying Eighth 
Air Force of Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle 
and the Twentieth Air Force, which Gen- 
eral of the Army Arnold turned over to 
Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay. The Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, with only a one-front war 
to fight, kept the supreme over-all com- 
mand of the Pacific. 

As the Japanese home islands smoked 
and flamed under increasingly heavy air 





see you all back where you want to be.” 

In Manila, where he returned after 
two months in the United States, Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, commander of the 
Seventh Fleet, told correspondents: “I 
am not interested in any bases unless they 
are closer to Japan than what we've got 
now [thus by implication denying the 


need for bases on the China Coast]. My ° 


eyes are on Tokyo. We've got the Japa- 


- nese under heavy pressure now and if we 





keep it on . 


U.8. Army Photo 
Spaatz: With Europe done, he looks at Japan 
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. . the war will end sooner 
than it otherwise would.” 

And in Washington the Navy Depart- 
ment announced that important strategi- 
cal conferences had recently taken place 
on the West Coast among Secretary 
James V. Forrestal, Fleet Admirals King 
and Nimitz, and Admiral Royal E. Inger- 
soll, commander of the Western Sea 
Frontier. The brief announcement said 
only: “Prosecution of the Pacific war 
was discussed.” 


ows 


‘Hour of Redemption’ 


Emaciated American soldiers heard a 
strange and unfamiliar sound, on Sept. 
20, 1944 at the Cabanatuan prison farm 
on Luzon. Maj. Herman Neville Archer, 
a 66-year-old veteran of Bataan, looked 
into the blue Philippine sky. “And there,” 
he said later, “for the first time in two 
and a_half years, I saw an American 
plane, and it waggled its wings at us, and 
then it flew away to the east.” On that 
bright, sunny day United States naval 
fliers of Admiral William Halsey’s Third 
Fleet made their first attack on Luzon. 
That evening and for 30 eve- 
nings thereafter, the American 
prisoners stuck by a tiny radio 
they had hidden in a mess kit. 

On Oct. 20, they heard a 
choked voice broadcasting from 
an Army radio truck on the Leyte 
beach: “General ‘MacArthur 
speaking. People of the Philiy- 

ines, I have returned . . . The 
our of your redemption is here.” 

Six months later, Major Arch- 
er and 1,446 other American 
military prisoners were on their 
way back to the United States. | 
In another months, on 
July 5, 1945, General of the 
Army MacArthur was able to 
announce that all the Philip- 
pines “are now freed of the in- 
vader.” There are, however, still 
81,000 Japs penned up in pock- 
ets (see map, page 38). 


Vengeance Is MacArthur’s: 
Sp by the symbols of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, MacArthur 
and his soldiers had erased 
America’s most tragic defeat 
with one of its most remarkable 
victories. In the eight and a half 
months, some 410,000 Japs had 
been killed by 255,000 Ameri- 
can troops (with the help of the 
Pacific Fleet, the Army Air Forces, and 
Filipino guerrillas) with weapons still un- 
built in the dark days of April 1942, the 
Americans beat their way back to the 
Philippines through the best the Japa- 
nese Navy and Air Force could muster, 
then sluggéd through top imperial troops, 
well-screened by first-rate armor and ar- 
tillery. They outdid the Japs in every 
kind of terrain—in caves, in trackless 
mountains, in swamps, in jungles, on flat, 
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Lingayen — Jon. 9 
Zanbales- Jan. 29 
Batangas — Feb. 1! 


MOP-UP ON 
MINDANAO 


North Coast — Mayl0 @tn 


MeroGulf —— 





MacArthur defeated the Japs in three moves 


rolling plains, and in cities—in spite of en- 
ervating heat and dust, rain and mud. 

Time after time, they took the worst 
the Japs could give: at Leyte where the 
enemy decided to make the main stand 
while the Imperial Fleet unsuccessfully 
challenged the American Navy in the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf; at Manila in 
the climactic battle for Luzon, where the 
Japs refused to budge until they were 
burned or blasted out of each building 
and block. In these and a hundred other 
battlefields from one end of the Philip- 
pines to the other, the Americans lost 
11,921 dead, 491 missing, and 42,569 
wounded—a total of 54,891. 


But for every American killed, 85 Japs 
died. MacArthur had designed with in- 
finite care a plan that could end only in 
triumph. First, he split Jap forces in the 
Philippine chain by landing on Leyte. 
Then, on island after island, he struck 
with not one but two or three invasions, 
perpetually surprising. the enemy by 
multiple attacks. On Luzon, the main 
American objective, the Japs looked to 
the south instead of toward Lingayen 
Gulf in the north of Zambales to the west 
where MacArthur attacked. The same 


thing happened on’ Mindanao, where the: 


Japs expected MacArthur's initial land- 
ng. They waited along the southern coast 





for blows that later-came in the west and 
the north. Trying to anticipate the Ameri- 
cans was like trying to predict the Way 
of the Gods. 

Gradually, the Japs were driven out of 
one stronghold after another. Suicides, 
and then surrenders, began to increase. 
Nearly 10,000 turned themselves over to 
the Americans. Japanese officers drew up 
orders for the death of “those . . . who 
are wounded, sick, and unable to engage 
in. combat.” All the 6-foot Jap com- 
mander, Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, could 
do was to make one last boast: “At 
long last Douglas MacArthur is in my 





- iron trap. I have been chasing [him] all 


over the Southern Seas area and each 
time he has slipped away from me.” 
Then Yamashita, the victor of Singapore 
and the conqueror of Bataan, abandoned 


‘ his troops in the Philippine wilderness 


and fled back to Japan. 


a 


Japan: ‘Be Nonchalant’ 

With the violence of an earthquake 
and the inevitability of death, the blows 
of the B-29s shook one after another of 
the hitherto unbombed cities of Japan. 


By last week, more than 126 square — 


miles of the enemy homeland lay in 
ruins. One-fourth 2 Japan’s lation 
had felt the terror of the devastating 
Superfortress raids. 

On July 4, between 450 and 500 B-29s 
for the first time singled out targets on 
the home island of Shikoku. Flying 
against light anti-aircraft, the planes 
showered three- congested factory areas 
with thousands of incendiary clusters. 
Three days later, a fleet of nearly 600 
Superfortresses blasted five manufactur- 
ing towns on the island of Honshu, set- 
ting fires that raged through the night, 
reflected from snow-capped Mount Fuji. 
Not a single Japanese fighter plane rose 
to challenge the Americans. Not one 
B-29 was lost. . 

To spell the giant bombers, Mustang 
fighters from Iwo Jima scoured the Tokyo 
area day after day, strafing power- 
houses, radio stations, warehouses, and 


‘airfields—they destroyed 45 Jap planes 


in one raid alone. 


Wait and See: In Tokyo; the Jap ra- 
dio had scant comfort to offer its fright- 
ened listeners. Japanese planes are bein 
built “in great numbers,” it announ 
and they will soon “bring down the 
enemy \B-29s before the very eyes of 
the people.” 

To further bolster Japanese courage, 
the Japanese news agency Domei held 
up the example of “the animals in the 
[Tokyo] Zoo” who are “serenely enjoying 
life as usual, having become accustome 
to enemy air raids.” The ‘beasts, the 
news agency said, are now “calmly set- 
tled” since the early fire raids on the 
come! when ery —_ “lost his non- 

t air,” a chimpanzee “ 
to eat his food.” us | 
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Borneo: Wall of Fire 
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columns, they threaded through streets 
littered with bricks and charred timbers. 
On July 3, the Seventh Division took 


one mysterious weapon the Australians 
couldn’t master. Time after time, they 


ternal difficulties are growing.” Clearly, 


the imperial mind was not at ease. 


d the bomb-scarred Balikpapan waterfront. emy mortar and ducked into the nearest 
- And two days later, one unit crossed the shell crater. Nothing ever happened. At q 
Vay The battle-hardened Seventh Austral- oil-coated bay and secured the opposite last, they found the answer—a black and 
ay ian Division had never seen anything _ rim of the harbor. white jungle creature with a penchant for 
t of like it. After a swift drive from the East mimicry. “The Bloody Borneo boogie 
"| Borneo coast toward the oil city of Balik- The Bloody Boogie: At the same time, _ bird,” the disgusted Australians called it. 
xe papan, the Aussies were suddenly stopped another force struck directly north of ~ } 
ra peta by Jap sti wn by a sonring pag ap ~ the spongy rte on are. 
wall of fire. On top of a ridge one mile e heels of the retreating Japs. Still an- i ‘8 
a from the port, a great oil tank burst into other rolled up the coast east of the city China: Hope Limited , 
ait flames, and rivers of blazing oil 100 feet to seize the badly damaged Sepinggang The Japanese in China are “experi- 
age wide gushed down the slope faster than and Manggar air strips. Then they encing increased tension,” the Tokyo 
wild .aman could run. Two Australian patrols marched up the wide macadam road _ radio announced last week. The Chinese 
At barely escaped with their lives. At the toward the mammoth Samarinda oil fields had some concrete evidence of that. In | 
bottom of one ravine, a frenzied Jap that feed the refineries of Balikpapan. the ruins of the recently captured air- 
ra darted first one way, then another, until To clear the way, Allied warships base city of Liuchow, 400 miles below | 
act he was swept up in the torrent. knocked out heavy Jap coastal guns. Chungking, they found an order from 
vo” Finally the blaze burned itself out, and Inland, American carrier planes dove Emperor Hirohito addressed to the de- 
li the Aussies plodded over the sticky black through the pall of oil smoke to smash _ feated Jap garrison: “I hope you all strug- | 
ned ground into the ghost-like city. In three Jap artillery and mortars. But there was gle desperately . . . Our internal and ex- 
| 


heard the nerve-chilling shriek of an en- But while troubles multiplied like rice 


ae | 





WAR TIDES 





> ra- tance is the question of the morale of set of problems which, if not more diffi- been accomplished. To break this bar- 
ight- both sides. Enemy morale is the great cult than those facing the Allies in Eu- rier and open the way to China, then 
ein barrier in the way of a quick clean-up rope, were certainly more complex and swing north and south toward Kyushu 
ved of the Pacific campaign. Its breakdown offered far greater opportunities to com- and Java was the correct strategic play. 
the was an important factor contributing to mit strategic errors in planning. Al- But had we elected to make the break- 
s of the dissolution of Nazi might. On the though the ultimate objective—to secure through at Formosa, it would have been 
other side of the picture, Chinese morale appropriate bases from which to launch _ costly and futile. 
rage, has sustained a badly organized, ill- e final invasion into Jap-held territory Now with the Philippines and Okina- { 
held equipped army through eight years of —remained the same as in the European _ wa safely in our hands, the Allies are in 
» the tribulation. The final and common ob- campaign, the procedure was quite dif- position, when land and air strength 
yyin jectives of any Allied campaign are the ferent. There was no friendly close-in have been built up and supply by sea 
an selection of the-points where major ene- t where we could mass our forces. assured, to move west ris China or 
the my resistance must be met and broken ina was blocked off by a ring of Jap north toward Kyushu and-south toward 
- get- and the cutting of his supply lines while _ islands extending from the mainland to _Java. Both of these islands are extremely 
. the ours are kept open. the Netherlands East Indies, and Japan important strategic positions at the ends 
non- The difference between the Euro- _ itself was covered by many other islands of the long chain stretching from Japan 
‘used pean and Pacific campaigns will. con- 








European and Pa- 
cific campaigns is 
inclined to note 
the dissimilarity 
of the two rather 
than their points 
in common. This 
viewpoint, how- 
‘ever, is rather su- 
perficial. For the 
rinciples of war remain 





fundamental 
unchanged (though details of execution 
may vary) wherever a campaign is 
fought—on land or sea, on a continent 
or an island. 

The first and most important require- 


ment for a successful campaign is the 
selection of the right type of over-all 
leadership, which in a lesser way ex- 
tends through all the subordinate eche- 
lons. Probably the next item of impor- 





vasion of Normandy. Then, from the 
over-all point of view, this diversity will 
cease, and strategically the final major 
campaigns to reduce Japan will closel 
‘resemble the finale in Europe, though 
tactically they still will differ. - 

The present difference between the 
two major campaigns is due entirely to 
differences of strategic background. 
These in turn have had a profound in- 
fluence upon tactical procedure. In a 
compact Europe, strategic endeavor was 
limited. Once the invasion spot was se- 
lected, strat quickly merged into 
tactics. Only for the limited period of 
gaining a mainland bridgehead did 
air, sea, and land function as three 
co-equal partners. 


In the Pacific war, however, we 
‘were confronted with an entirely new 


which it held. It was this situation that 


Pacific Strategy: Japan Will Be Another Germany 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Anyone who has _ tinue until we have attained positions in forced us to: develop the new art of am- 
followed closely a measure comparable to those existing phibious warfare, in which the three 
the conduct of the on the western front just before the in- arms of air, sea, and land form a lasting 


co-equal trio. 


Pacific strategy could never be 
quite as clean-cut as European strategy. 
It had to develop as we went along. And 
consequently we had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to commit: many errors which 
thus far we have successfully avoided. 

-To cite a few: trying to support China 
by sea—badly needed, but impossible 
until the road was clear and an ade- 
quate reception port was in friendly 
hands; advancing on Honshu via the 
Bonins—foolish, as there was not suf- 
ficient staging area to warrant the at- 
tempt. Also, had General of the Army 
MacArthur and Admiral of the Fleet 
Nimitz dallied to mop up as they pro- 
ceeded west, the break-through of the 
barrier stretching from Japan to the 
Netherlands Indies would not yet have 


to the Netherlands East Indies. 
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Is it possible at all for the Japanese 
to surrender as a nation? Maj. Comp- 
ton Pakenham, NEwsweEex contribut- 
ing editor, in this fifth of a series of 
articles on Jap psychology and its in- 
fluence on the war, tells how history 
and traditions have put the Japanese 
in a position from which there is ap- 
parently no escape. 


Centuries of isolation and two gen- 
erations of unparalleled progress and 
success, punctuated by occasional dip- 
lomatic setbacks, offer few clues as to 
) how the Japs will take final defeat. 
’ They believe imperial dominion over 
the world is the gods’ eternal plan and 
they are convinced that benighted for- 
eigners actually yearn for it. The 
awakening is bound to be explosive. 

It is said that in 1882, Bismarck told 
Hirobumi Ito, framer of the Japanese 
Constitution, that with one Japanese 
asset the German Empire could dom- 
inate Europe in twenty and the world 
in 50 years. The magic was shinto, em- 
peror worship based on folklore. Thir- 
ty years later, Premier Count Okuma 
declared: “Everything we have done 
has. been with the aim of identifying 
the individual with the throne and the 
ancient spirit of Japan.” To enter the 
modern world, Japan armed itself with 


myths, and ethics, The samurai (war- 
‘riors) were abolished and the despised 
heimin (common people), now per- 
mitted to bear arms in the emperor's 
service, were soaked in these ideals. 
In the feudal days, when every lord 
had his samurai and clan wars raged, 
the rules of the game were known as 
bushido (the knightly way). According 
to bushido there was a way out of every 
trouble—hara-kiri. It was an act of expi- 
ation, rectifying mistakes and washing 
out crime. As General Cho, who com- 
mitted suicide on Okinawa, wrote in 
his memorial: “I depart without regret, 
fear, shame, or obligation.” Rising su- 
perior to the occasion, he joined his 
ancestors before actual defeat. 


The Tangled Web: For one thing 
the bushido code held no forgiveness— 
mujoken kofuku, (surrender). The 
samurai who, with breath still in his 
body, knuckled under, _ sacrificed 
everything—his property, his family, 
his honor, his person, and his rights. 

Having studiously indoctrinated the 
masses with that philosophy for 60 
years, the government now finds that 
it must carry on the game. With blasts 
of defiance the Japanese continue to 

- get in ever deeper. When the late Lt. 
. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr. consid- 
erately tried to coax Lt. Gen. Mitsuru 





a largely spurious set of traditions, - 


How the Jap Will Take Final Defeat 


Ushijima into surrender, Tokyo called 
it a national insult. In the same spirit a 
surrounded group of Japs executed the 
Chinese bearer of a flag of truce before 
they. committed suicide. Though 
couched in the most flattering terms, 
the offer of surrender he carried was a 
deadly insult and his white flag count- 
ed for nothing. : 

There are even serious mental ob- 
stacles in the way of less final accept- 
ance of defeat. For though bushido 
provides for what the victor may do to 
the vanquished, it supplies no guide as 
to how a loser may cry quits. The un- 
derdog’s last resort is to play dead, 
biding a chance to finish off his assail- 
ant, preferably from behind. “After 
victory, tighten your helmet strings,” 
is good samurai lore. To Japs nothing 
counts but victory. Not low aim but 
failure is the crime. 

It would be almost impossible for a 
Jap to understand his leaders comply- 
ing in defeat. He probably would go 
to one of two extremes—either burst 
out on a violent revolutionary rampage 
or, as he so often does in everyday life, 
say shikata-ga-nai (to hell with it all), 
and sit down in a state of comatose 
despondency. 


The Sacred Person: In addition to 
all this, the civilian government is 
flanked by the Japanese Army—not an 
instrument of the government but an 
integral and independent part of it. 
Under the constitution the emperor has 
the supreme command of the fighting 

forces. In practice this means the army 
heads take their proposals to him and 
emerge from the palace with them 
translated into decrees. The civilians 
need not be consulted. The emperor 
also “declares war, makes -peace, and 
concludes treaties,” 

For a civilian government to give a 
hint that it proposed throwing in the 
sponge would likely be the same as ac- 
tual suicide. The ministers would be 
assassinated, probably for similar char- 
acteristically metaphysical reasons giv- 


_ en by the assassins of Premiers Hama- 


guchi and Inukai in 1930 and 19382— 
that politicians had allowed Japan to 
back down at the London Naval Con- 
ference. This was “an. encroachment 
by the civil authorities on the impatial 
prerogative of supreme command.” 
Another probable reaction of the 
military clique to a civilian hint of sur- 
render would be to secure the “sacred 


and inviolable” person of the emperor... 


If. conditions in Japan were too bad, 
they: might remove Hirohito to Man- 
churia, which they consider their own 
preserve; and with the bulk of the 


army already on the mainland of Asia, . 


decide to fight their last battle there. 





- 
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sprouts, the Japs seemed determined to 
take their own good time about retrench- 
ing for the decisive battles ahead. On the 


.Luichow Peninsula’ below Canton and 


Hong Kong, they held the Chinese in 
check so other Jap units could withdraw 
to the north. Above Liuchow, the enemy 
gave ground on the approaches to the big 
rail and air hub of Kweilin. But before 
the former Fourteenth Air Force town 
of Paoking, 150 miles to the north, the 
six-week-old Chinese offensive fumbled 
to a halt. : 

Even though Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek had no big victories to announce 
on July 7, the eighth anniversary of the 
“China Incident,” there was a feeling of 
optimism in the sultry Chungking air. 
“The coming year will yield us great war 
results,” Chiang cheerfully predicted, and 
promised that increased supplies and re- 
inforcements would be sent to the front. 
“The mass slaughter of Nanking . . . and 
the bestial bombing of Chungking” will 
be avenged, he _assured his suffering 
people. 


a a 


Roses for Genghis Khan 


From far and wide the populace gath- 
ered to witness the sight. The silver casket 
of Genghis Khan glimmered under the 
light of a hundred candles in the ancient 
temple in Shinglungshan. The air was 
thick with the smell of animals slaugh- 
tered for the sacrifice. Behind the tomb 
the ceremonial bronze pots were filled 
with the flesh of two ‘horses and 81 
sheep. The Mongol conqueror’s spear, 
adorned with a bushy tuft of hair from 
the heads of his victims, stood nearby. 
Then from the shadows a pock-marked 
priest ran out and flung himself on the 
floor, wailing an age-old chant. 

While two 83rd-generation descend- 
ants of the thirteenth-century ruler looked 
on, a twentieth-century warrior came to 
do homage. Under the flickering lights, 
the commander of American forces in 


' China, Lt. Gen: Albert C. Wedemeyer, 


solemnly laid a wreath of roses on the 
casket. Thus, news from Chungking last 
week reported the honors given at the 
718-year-old grave of Genghis Khan- 
“Perfect Warrior”—in the jade-green hills 
of Kansu. 


aaa 


You Like Some More? 
“Dry the head and bones of a fish or 


even leaves of withered vegetables and 
make them into powder . »» we will have 
wonderful food,” the Tokyo radio advised 
its listeners last week. With Japanese 
wheat production down 20 per cent and 
barley down 27 per cent, the Domei 
news agency suddenly developed en- 
thusiasm for ersatz food and whipped up 
a recipe for “rice cakes’ and’ hardtack 
made resi dried-out sweet-potato refuse. 
When samples were sent to the Japanese 


~ Cabinet, the Tokyo -radio-reported, Pre- 
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mier Kantaro Suzuki tasted them and ob- 
served: “One can live on these .. . an 
excellent wartime food.” 

But on July 3 the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued a recipe less delectable to 
Japanese stomachs: All basic food rations 
were cut by 10 per cent. 


Sa 


The Wake on Wake 


Last week the Navy revealed the grim 
story of what happens to Jap garrisons on 
by-passed Pacific islands. Cruising about 
800 miles north of Wake Island on July 
8, the destroyer Murray intercepted a 
Japanese hospital ship, the Takasago 
Maru. American naval officers, exercising 
a right given them under international 
law, boarded and searched the vessel. 

Fully cooperative, the Japanese com- 
mander explained that he was on his way 
to Wake to evacuate sick and wounded. 
The Americans decided to let the ship 
proceed. Two days later they intercepted 
her again as she steamed away from 
. Wake. They found 974 Japanese aboard. 
But only fourteen of them had wounds. 
The rest lay wasting away from malnu- 
trition and tuberculosis. Japanese medical 
officers estimated that 15 per cent would 
probably not survive the voyage to Japan. 
Unmolested, the death ship continued 
its long voyage home. 


aa 


1988 Sudeten crisis in Czecho-Slovakia, 

When Thomas arrived at “the generals’ 
house,” he received a note asking him to 
“forget” his trial by a German army court 
of honor, under Rundstedt, for complicity 
in the July 20 attempt on Hitler’s life. 
Rundstedt sent the note. Contemptuously, 
Thomas tossed the message into a waste. 
paper basket. Then he told the orderly 
to tell Rundstedt that he never wanted to 
see or talk to him again. The two cliques 
ate separately and coldly ignored one 
another when they met. 

Rundstedt’s own arrival was -no less 
arrogant. Other generals gasped in con- 
sternation as he marched into the dining 
room one night and brushed the senior 
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Hate House 


The dinner call sounded, and Gen. 
Baron Alexander von Falkenhausen 
sprang to the alert. Clumping with heavy 
Junker stride into the dining room, he 
looked over the food as if he were in- 
specting the German troops he once 
commanded in Belgiurh. Then, thought- 
fully shuffling the plates, he selected the 
biggest portion for himself and ploughed 
through his meal like a Jersey City steve- 
dore. “Chowhound Falkenhausen” had 
scored again. 

That incident seemed to epitomize the 
behavior of the German General Staff 
bigshots herded together under Anrerican 
guard in a house and garden near: Wies- 

‘ baden, in Southern Germany—each man 
for himself. Throughout this one bitter 
acre, the Allies revealed last week, the 
generals brooded and poured upon one 
another—usually behind their backs— 
streams of recrimination and abuse. 

The tension rose highest between two _ 
feuding cliques. Field Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt, the harsh, monocled former 
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Black Star 


Kleist: The bath hog 


officer, Field Marshal Ewald von Kleist, 


























commander of the western front, headed 
one of them—the pro-Hitler faction. The 
other faction, which blamed the Nazi 
party for Germany’s defeat, was led by 
Gen. Georg Thomas, a 57-year-old in- 
fantry commander, and Gen. Franz 
Halder, scholarly former Chief of the 


the gray-haired panzer expert who speat- 
headed the German drive into Poland 
and France, from his position at the head 
of the table. That was a bad tactical 
error: Kleist occupied a_ strategically 
placed room opening into the only bath- 
room in that part of the house. He was 
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General Staff, who claimed he had 
Wehrmacht orders to march on ‘Ber- 
lin and overthrow the Nazis if war 
had broken out immediately after the 


so infuriated that the other generals, not 
daring to pass through Kleist’s room to 
wash their hands, had to oo 4 gloomily 
to take turns at the kitchen si 
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Russians in Berlin Snarl the Shift 
of Allied Zone From Red to Khaki 


Formal Ceremonies Look Fine 
but Zhukoff Holds Up Orders 
for Transfer of Authority 


American and British troops moved 
into Berlin last week. But their entry was 
piecemeal and anti-climactic. They found 
that details of the occupation plan had 
not yet been completed. Because a Mulde 
River bridge was unsafe for tanks, cor- 
respondents beat the troops into the city 
by several hours. From Berlin, Joseph S. 
Evans Jr., NEwsweEek’s chief European 
correspondent, sends this story. 


The road to Berlin was cold and wet 
and clogged with Red Army tanks, guns, 
and soldiers advancing in the opposite 
direction to complete the occupation of 
Thuringia and parts of Saxony, Prussia, 
and Anhalt. 

Advance elements of the Second 
Armored Division and headquarters of 
the American First Airborne Army, which 
will garrison the American (southwest- 
ern) section of Berlin, arrived on the eve- 
ning of July 3. Tanks and heavy equip- 
ment came the next day for the official 
ceremony in which the Russians turned 
over the American zone. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley flew from Wies- 


baden for the raising of the American 
flag over the former Adolf Hitler barracks, 
quarters of the Fiihrer’s personal SS body- 
guards. But Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff, 
Bradley’s opposite, failed to attend. He 
had sent his best soldiers, however, and 
180 Berlin Guard troops, smartly attired 
in helmets, green tunics with purple 
shoulder patches, dark blue trousers and 
high black riding boots, drew up on the 
parade ground opposite an equal number 
of veteran American tankmen clad in 
Eisenhower jackets, helmets, and com- 
bat boots. 


The Red Hitch: As they stood stiffly 
at attention, Maj. Gen. _ Nikolai Niko- 
laievitch Barinoff, commander of the 
Fifth Guards Army which occupies the 
Russian sector of Berlin, opened the cere- 
mony with a brief speech which stressed 
Anglo-Soviet unity in peace as well as 
war. Then the American flag whipped to 
the top of a pole and six 105-millimeter 
self-propelled guns of the 78th Field 
Artillery Battalion cracked out a 48- 
round salute. Bradley thanked the Rus- 
sians heartily for joining in “our national 
holiday celebration’—the, Fourth of July 
—and reiterated the American hope for 
cSntinued and friendly unity between 
the two nations. The Guards band struck 
up the Soviet national anthem and the 
67th Armored Regiment band played the 








-the Russians refused to turn over German 











Star Spangled Banner. The music brought 
the ceremony to an end. 

American military government officials, 
headed by Col. Frank Howley of Phila. 
delphia, then went to work. The Ameri. 
cans came face to face with a curious 
situation. Soviet military government of. 
ficials courteously showed their records- 
but apparently. had no intention of re. 
linquishing their control of the zone. Red 
Army MP’s continued their patrols. And 










food supplies without assurance they 
would be paid in kind. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the British area. 

The Russians simply had not received 
their final instructions from Moscow to 
pull out. Meantime the Allies marked 
time and inspected the city. 
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Faces Without Bodies: Death shrouds 
Berlin. The city itself is but a shell, its 
monuments to German glory of the past 
now scarred and blackened sepulchers of 
Nazism. In some spots the stench of death 
beneath crumbled tons of masonry still 
befouls the atmosphere. 

It is unfortunate. that the first reports 
described Berlin as “flattened.” The 
truth is much more horrible.It is gutted, 
disemboweled, and castrated, but the 
skeleton that remains testifies far more 
gruesomely to the city’s awful death than 
leveled rubble ever could. 

From a distance, downtown Berlin ap- 
pears to have suffered but little damage, 
unless, of course, you are looking on it 
from the air. But driving through, it is 
not until you reach a building—any build- 
ing—that you realize that what you have 
seen from afar is a mere facade. 

The devastation is by no means con- 
fined to greater Berlin. It is evident 7 
miles out in the suburbs: houses lacking 
one or two windows, then houses without 
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ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Did you know that Continental is the 
2nd largest producer of crown caps? 
Has complete and up-to-date facilities 
for fabricating plastics? Makes a full 
line of paper and fibre containers? 

Why, then, do we still call ourselves 
the Continental Can Company? Well, 
we’re pretty proud of that name. Thou- 
sands of businessmen have learned to 
rely on it for products and service of 
the highest quality. 

Our main job now is making products 
for war. But when it’s won, keep your 
eye on Continental‘and on the Conti- 
nental trademark, too. You’ll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry 


‘and in your home. 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada « Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
8. A., Havana, Cuba. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Sat: _- over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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any windows, and next partly shattered 
houses—increasing gradually to utter de- 
struction. 

In the suburbs there is life of a sort— 
people shopping, children playing, house- 
wives gossiping over back fences. But 
greater Berlin is a ghost town. The few 
people on the streets slink about furtive- 
ly. The uncanny stillness is hardly broken 
by the infrequent buses and more in- 
frequent streetcars which offer hit-or- 
miss service in the heart of the city. Sub- 
ways which are operating at all run only 
from the suburbs to the edge of the city. 
There are no civilian cars. 


Berlin Baedeker: Driving in from the 
southwest, the real ruin becomes ap- 
parent on reaching the once fashionable 
Wilmersdorf district. Long lines of mod- 
em apartment houses are now only 
burned-out caricatures. 

Farther along, the famous Kurfiirsten- 
damm is no longer the site of fashionable 
shops, restaurants, and theaters but only 
ugly blackened skeletons of them. At its 
end stand the fragmentary walls of the 
Gedichtniskirche—Kaiser Wilhelm’s me- 
morial church, a ghostly sentinel. 

Proceeding up Budapesterstrasse, it is 
necessary to drive onto the sidewalk to 
bypass one of the few craters in Berlin 
streets. It is amazing how undamaged 
generally the streets are. The Allies seem 
to have used fire bombs far oftener than 
high explosives. Every building is burned 
out and roofless, but the thoroughfares 
are conspicuously clear. 

The Tiergarten is a battlefield strewn 
with destroyed tanks and cars and peo- 
pled only by leafless trees whose trunks 
are gashed and scored by machine-gun 
and artillery fire. A glimpse of Sieges 
Siiule a tall, slender victory monument, 
reveals a winged figure. It has emerged 
unscathed, although the column itself is 
‘scarred and torn. 


On Embassy Row: At, Brandenburg 
Gate, also showing marks of Russian-Ger- 


man street fighting, we abandoned the. 


jeep temporarily and went on foot into 
Unter den Linden and Pariser Platz. I 
was making the tour with Russell Hill of 
The New York Herald Tribune, who was 
returning after five years to the scene of 
his first job for that newspaper. 

“Keerist! I hardly recognize anything,” 
he gasped. “That wall on the right used 
to be the American Embassy, and that 
space on this side was the French Em- 
bassy. There is what’s left of the Adlon 
Hotel—see the ‘AD’?” 

Leaving Pariser Platz, we walked up 
Leipzigerstrasse past the block-square 
Awag department store, whose frame 
now houses only piles of rubble and 
rusted steel, and past Goring’s Air Minis- 
try, which had fared somewhat less badly 


but definitely had been hit. Turning into - 


Wilhelmstrasse, we found Hitler’s old 
Chancellery comyletely down and Goeb- 
bels’s Propaganda Ministry silenced for- 
ever. 


Australia: The Heirs 

Asleep in his bed at The Lodge in 
Canberra, John Curtin, Prime Minister 
of Australia, died last week at 60 of 
coronary occlusion. To 7,000,000 Aus- 
tralians who had known that he would 
not live out their 
winter, the cause 
was a simpler one: 
Jack Curtin had 
worked himself to 
death. 

After Curtin’s 
first heart attack 
last November, 
Army Minister 
Francis M. Forde 
had taken over as 
Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, and while 
Forde attended the 
San Francisco con- 
ference, Joseph 
4 Benedict Chifley, 
_ Px Minister of the 
Forde was heir... Treasury, headed 

the Cabinet. But 
until his death, the tall, plain-faced man 
who had steered Australia from 1942 
panic to 1945 security ran the wartime 
government of Australia and the loose- 
knit Labor party which controlled it. 

A product of Australia’s lusty Labor 
movement, John Curtin was a paradox— 
a Socialist who put aside Socialism to go 
to war, a violent opponent of conscription 
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jailed for it) who swung labor to the 
other side in this war, a heavy drinker 
who became an tible teetotaler, 
and a devoted Laborite who disre 


“austerity” regime. 

The son of an Irish policeman, Curtin 
was born near the South Australia gold 
fields of Ballarat. At the age of 12 he 
started a career that ranged from bellhop 
to statesmanship. Naturally a reserved, 
quiet man, he trained himself as an ora- 
tor. With persistence and sincerity, he 
worked himself to the top of the Labor 
party. When in late 1941 Labor suc- 
ceeded a Liberal-United Country party 
coalition in office, Australians met a new 
Prime Minister who successfully imposed 
on them rigid regimentation, who bucked, 
yet controlled, his own powerful party 
and presided over Australia’s coming of 
age in world affairs. He built a Pacific 
policy jointly with New Zealand and de- 
clared Australian ~independence within 
the British Commonwealth when he in- 
vited General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to take command in Australia and 
frankly told Britain that “Australia looks 
to America, free from any pangs.” The 
statesman and the soldier instilled into 
Australia the will to win. 


Those Who Are Left: Despite the 
middle class’s growing dislike for “aus- 
terity” the Labor party stayed loyal to 
Curtin. But his tight control of the party 
made its leadership uncertain after his 
death. Last week, Australia’s Governor 
General, the Duke of Gloucester, swore 
in Francis Forde as temporary Prime 
Minister of Australia. This week, the La- 
bor-party caucus meets to choose a new 


- party leader—and therefore Prime: Min- 


ister—to govern until next year’s election. 
Two men stand out in the party. 

Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, Minister for 
External Affairs, now heading home from 
San Francisco, is not one of them. The 
most brilliant member of the Australian 
Government, praised for his aggressive 
fight for small nations’ rights at the 
United Nations conference, Evatt lacks 
party backing. He is topped in Labor 
popularity by Minister of the Treasury 
Chifley, onetime railway engineer who in 
wartime proved a record tax raiser. But 
the exuberant Foreign Minister’s bitterest 
political rival is his complete opposite, 
Army Minister Forde. 

Colorless, amiable, a Catholic (like 
Chifley), Forde is a shrewd industrious 


politician who, party legend claims, can _ 


recite the name of every child and nearly 
every cow of his constituents in the 
Capricornia division of Queensland. At 
San Francisco, Evatt thrust him into the 
background. But in Australia he holds 
such strong party support that he lost 
the post of Labor leader by only one vote 
to Curtin in 1935. Socialist in theory but 
never an unpractical idealist, Forde has 
been an able Army Minister. He trained 
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Is yours an “average family’? — - 


Of course not, because the “‘average family’’ doesn’t exist! 
According to the 1940 census, there are 3.15 persons in the 
average family—1.38 of this number being children. 

Hopes and dreams aren’t “‘average”’ either—yet what each 
individual family wants from life is more or less the same. 
Health, love, congenial surroundings, a good future with 
financial security . . . these are the foundations for most 
human happiness. 

The Prudential long ago provided a way to help the family 
establish one of the most important of these foundations. 
Among the plans Prudential has worked out for family peace 
ef mind is the Prudential Family Income Policy—which 
gives extra financial protection for twenty years, or until 
children may become self-supporting. This policy is low in 
cost and permits a man to provide more generously for his 
family than he could through many other types of life 


insurance. Your Prudential representative will be glad co 
tell you about this practical policy—or others which may 
suit you better. Ask him to call at your home and talk this 
over—or send in the coupon below. 


“THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





HOMB OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Dept. A-4, Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: I would like to know more about the Prudential Family 
Income Policy. 
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City State 
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himself as an orator—with only moderate 
success—when, as a young engineer, he 
spent hours addressing his only available 
audience in remote Queensland: trees. 
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Britain: Which Way? 
Country Waits Tally of Heavy Vote; 
Churchill, Confident, Rests in France 


The squat figure in the dark wool coat 
buttoned up to his chin and the high- 
crowned Homburg hat vanished into the 
building. A man in a duster said: “There 
goes the Old Soak.” A charwoman chimed 
in: “Wouldn’t mind a quick one meself.” 
A few moments later the man in the dark 


coat appeared on the balcony. He took 
up the microphone: “Can you hear me?” 
A roar came from the crowd below. “Are 
we downhearted?” Another roar came 
from the crowd. Finally he remarked: 
“I only do that to test the mike.” 

_. With scenes like this, Winston Church- 
ill last week wound up Britain’s first gen- 
eral election in nearly ten years. This was 
the first campaign of the new era—of 
the changed world, both internationally 
and internally, that a relatively weakened 
Britain faced. It was one of the anomalies 
of politics and history that the dominant 
figure was Winston Churchill, the man 
first elected to Parliament in 1900 when 
crowds of what he called “Tory work- 
men” cheered the Conservatives and 
when the world-girdling empire had 
reached its peak of power. Now with a 
navy blue muffler wound round his neck 
and a blue and white rosette gleaming on 
his lapel, Churchill represented a throw- 
back to the days of Tory greatness ‘as he 
toured London in the campaign’s windup. 


The Lion and the Mice: The fire- 
works really began July 3. That evening 
the Prime Minister toured East End. 


Great hostile crowds lined the streets and 
crowded against his open car whenever 
it slowed to a halt. Through the crowds 
the Tory procession swung into North 
London and up to Walthamstow Stadium. 

There the Prime Minister met—and in 
a way defeated—a well-organized crowd 
of hecklers, many of them youngsters 
with the treble voices of school boys. At 
the first wave of boos the Prime Minister 
turned around and cracked: “Winners 
cheer and the beaten boo.” Again when 
he remarked that two-thirds of 350,000 


houses built in the year before the war , 


were put up by private enterprise, the 
Prime Minister turned on his tormentors: 
“Have a good boo about that. Have a 
good boo—at private enterprise.” 


The next night the Prime Minister 








Associated Press 
Churchill downed a pint of beer, Attlee held a voter's baby, while Britain enjoyed 


a long-delayed, rowdy, bitter election 


stormed the Labor strongholds in South 
London—and_ personal hostility to him 
geached its height. At Peckham, thunder 
flashed in the distance while the Labor 
party’s yellow handbills showered down. 
At Tooting Bec Common, a 17-year-old 
clad in flannel trousers and a big flowing 
tie suddenly flipped a firecracker into 
Churchill’s face. The Prime Minister 
raised his hand as it exploded and, when 
the smoke cleared away, called out to 
the angry crowd: “Don’t hurt the little 
fool. Don’t hurt him. I don’t mind.” 

Later, at Norwood, Duncan Sandys, 
the Prime Minister’s son-in-law, met him 
with a pint of beer, which Churchill hap- 
pily quaffed before the crowd. At some 
points the boos overwhelmed the cheers 
and the police had to clear the way be- 
fore the Prime Minister’s car could go 
on. But once out of Labor areas, the 
crowds chanted “Good old Winnie,” and 
strains of the song “Land of Hope and 
Glory” rang in Churchill’s ears. 

The wet weather that had ruined the 
British summer let up for Election Day 


and, from Caithness to Cornwall, voters © 


trooped to the polls in nearly unprece- 
dented numbers—perhaps 80 per cent 
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of 32,000,000 possible voters. Women 
turned out in great strength, a develop- 
ment that supposedly favored ‘the Con- 
servatives. 

An interregnum, by which the votes 
are not counted until July 26, gave Brit- 
ain a dull election night. But all the 
major parties officially scented victory. 
In large, dingy rooms at Conservative 
headquarters in Parliament Street, Tory 
leaders claimed they would have a good 
working majority, though The Daily 
Mail, powerful Tory supporter, declared 
four days later that Churchill might have 
lost. In the more modern Labor head- 
quarters in Transport House the Labor- 
ites foresaw a leftist sweep. The Liberals 
gathered in the eighteenth-century build- 
ing they occupy in Gayfere Street and 
calculated raising their eighteen-seat rep- 
resentation to 80. 

Two days after the polls closed, 
Churchill left to spend a brief vacation 
at Bordaberry Castle on the Bay of Bis- 
cay, near Hendaye, France, before jour- 
neying to Berlin for the Big Three 
conference. 
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Paris: Joints Are Jumping 
but Most GI's Just Mosey 


Toni Howard of Newsweex’s Paris 
Bureau sends his picture of American 
soldiers in the French capital. 


Of the approximately 60,000 American 
troops who are in Paris on any given 
day, those stationed in the Seine sector 
tend to take things easiest. They have 
time to investigate the Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique, take in symphony concerts at 
the Salle Pleyel, free movies at Allied 
troop theaters, and Red Cross tours 
through Versailles. and Fontainebleau in 
addition to the usual unsupervised hell- 
ing around. They are ordered from the 
streets at 1 a.m. and, under the new 
tightening up of military discipline, must 
roll out of bed at 6:30 a.m. for. reveille. 
Besides, they are nearly always broke. 


Cash and a Pass: But when three-day 


. passers hit Paris with their pockets 


bulging with a month’s pay—it doesn’t 
last long with the franc artificially valued 
at 2. cents—it is like precision-bombing 
the city’s gaiety centers with GI’s. Every 
night the steep hill of Montmarte teems 
with khaki. Place Pigalle, which the GI’s 
familiarly and accurately call “Pig Alley,” 
becomes almost as honky-tonk as Broad- 
way. American swing music blares from 
night clubs hours after the Paris legal 
closing time of 2 a.m., and groups of 
soldiers move restlessly from one joint 
to another. At dawn the streets echo to 
the songs and footsteps of soldiers and 
girls walking home. 

From the GI viewpoint, prices are 
exorbitant and girls are both erous 
and exorbitant. A recent Army survey 
revealed Paris as the source of infection 
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“No place worth seeing will be out of 
, reach . . . The main routes are being 
* flown daily — more than 110,000 miles 
of them. Key airfields are fully developed 
— hundreds more are in the making. The 
finest flying equipment ever designed will 
be ly for use soon after the war ends. 


2. 


< dlo you want to go? 


If you’re like some twenty millions of your fellow Americans, you're getting 
set to fly as soon as you can after the war. How soon will this be? Where 
will you be able to go? What about comfort? And cost? Here's what 
an American airman who has flown all over the world can tell you: 


“The peacetime versions of the big twin- 
engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 
will carry 36 to 45 people with all the 
comforts of a drawing room .. . soft, 
roomy seats — plenty of space — an at- 
tractive powder room — complete dining 
service—they’ll be cops in luxury travel ... 


“And as for speed . . . well, when multi- 
engine transports can cross the country in 
six hours, you get some idea of ~ 
concentration of power in their Wri, 

Cyclone engines — the same dependa le 
engines that power the B-29 Superforts 
and the giant Martin Mars. j 


“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the ° 
Mediterranean, by air, may seem fantastic 
right now. Yet 27 airlines. are already 
planning to take you to the markets and 
the playgrounds of the 0, at a cost 
well within your reach . 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


AIRPLANES © ENGIN®S + 7 OPELLERS 
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Black Star 
Britain Plays Again: At Hyde Park’s Lido, a pretty 
London nurse relaxes in the mild English sun from her 
duties as attendant to aged, bombed-out Britons. In Brighton, 


ots 
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British Combine 


the barbed wire is down and vacationists put out to sea again, 
without an upward glance for flying bombs or an ear cocked 
for sirens. For the first summer in six, Britain is on a holiday. 





for 40 per cent of all venereal-disease 
cases of American troops in France. 
French doctors shrug their shoulders and 
point out that putting the licensed 
brothels out of bounds for soldiers could 
only result in a great rush of amateur 
traffic which the gendarmes would be un- 
able to keep under medical examination 
and control. As a Health Ministry spokes- 
man explains: “These girls are nonpro- 
fessionals. They like chocolate. They like 
cigarettes. They like American soldiers.” 
Of course there are plenty of ather 
things the GI’s can do in Paris. There is a 
good English theater. There are two big 
theaters in the Champs Elysées where 
American films are shown free for Allied 
troops. There are the Olympia Theater 
galas, when visiting American celebrities 
_ touring for the USO give special perform- 
ances. Regular Parisian theaters and mu- 
sic halls like the Folies Bergére and 
Casino de Paris—what the GI’s call “skin 
shows”—are good and entertaining. 


Yogis in the Bois: In the daytime, 
soldiers hang around the boulevard cafés 
watching the crowds, or take Red Cross 
sightseeing tours through the Latin Quar- 
ter, Montparnasse, the Cité, Les In- 
valides, the Louvre, Notre Dame, and 
other tourist attractions. There are plenty 
of sports facilities such as golf, tennis, 
and swimming. Several pools open two or 
three times a week for mixed swimming. 
One allows each GI to bring a civilian 
guest and promises the soldier an issue of 
trunks but insists that the girl bring her 
own. This only makes things more in- 
teresting for the GI, as women’s bathing 
suits in Paris have reached an absolute 
minimum.. At th> racing club in Bois 
de Boulogne (0. ':-rs only), there is a 


new Yogi cult: contemplation of other 
people’s navels. 

Mostly, however, the GI’s in Paris 
just wander. Aimless, incurious, vaguely 
lonely, they walk around the Sorbonne 
and the narrow, twisting streets on the 
left bank. They visit the churches, the 
art museums, and monuments. They hang 
over the Seine bridges watching the 
water flow past and talk of home. They 
window-shop for glittering overpriced 
merchandise and buy souvenirs to send 
home. They take lots of pictures. 


eon 


Poland: Exit the Emigrés 


Two years after it was doomed by a 
diplomatic break with the Soviet Union 
and five months after its death sentence 
was written into the Crimea agreement, 


the Polish government in London ceased ~ 


to exist last week. In simultaneous an- 
nouncements, London and Washington 
recognized the Provisional Government 
of National Unity in Warsaw as the le- 
gitimate government of Poland. In Lon- 
don, the wartime refugees and their aged 
leader, Thomasz Arciszewski, prepared 
apathetically for permanent exile. 


Men Without a Country: The Brit- 
ish, who had harbored the Poles, were 
now faced with the problems of the dis- 
solution of the exile government. The 
western Allies also had the job of finding 
homes for 1,700,000 Poles in Western 
Europe, of whom only 22,000 out of 
755,000 questioned thus far have asked 
to be repatriated. 

Premier Edward Osubka-Morawski 
wanted all Poles to come home, and the 


Russians agreed to a transfer of popula- ° 


tions across the Curzon Line. But few ad- 
herents of the London government want- 
ed to return. Even those members of 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders’s Second Polish 
Corps who were willing to go back 
thought Russia might claim them as So- 
viet citizens since most of them were bom 
east of the Curzon Line. 

Most of the exiles hoped to find homes 
in Belgium, Holland, or France. Prime 
Minister Churchill had offered the sok 
diers British Commonwealth citizenship, 
but the dominions, fearful of acquiring 
anti-Soviet voting blocs, hedged on his 
proposal. Canada turned it down fiat. 
Australia said it could take only a few; 
New Zealand and South Africa said noth- 
ing. If the troops refused to go home, the 


only alternative might be assignment of 


the Second Corps to the Southeast Asia, 
Command. 

Even in London and Washington the 
windup was unpleasantly snarled. The 
old government set up its own self- 
liquidating commission; the Warsaw gov- 
ernment countered by naming a rival 
commission. The British “Interim Treas- 
ury Commission for Polish Questions” had 
to choose between the two to close down 
the huge organization built up during five 
years of exile. Approximately $1,000,000 
worth of leases were held by the London 
Poles on property ranging from expensive 
West End blocks of flats to small houses. 
About 1,500 government employes would 
have to be discharged; but to care for the 
refugees some of the exile agencies 
to be retained. ; 


The Fire Eater: Warsaw’s charge that 
the London Poles would “squander” Pol 
ish assets received some support when 
Jan Ciechanowski, the exile s 














Factories you might see! 


Factories tomorrow will utilize to full advantage 
the new lighting techniques—the advancements 
in air conditioning, ventilation and design. The 
light metals—aluminum and magnesium—will 
play a prominent part, both in construction and for 
decorative effect, as they will in the things these 
factories produce. If you plan on re-designing 
your products to gain the manifold advantages 
these light metals make possible, our organiza- 
tion will be glad to discuss your plans with you. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 

GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING © DETROIT 26, MICH. 
_ Designers and Fabricators 
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Three on a match? No, it isn’t your 
blowing out the match he objects to. It’s 
your... Denture Breath. Avoid offending 
this way. Don’t trust brushing with ordi- 





SE TEETH WEARERS 








How YOU Can 


Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 

















nary cleansers that scratch your plate 
material. Such scratches help food particles 
and film to collect faster, cling tighter, 
causing offensive Denture Breath. 


PLAY SAKE — SOAK DENTURES /N POLIDENT DA/LY 


Its Easy / /ts Quick / 





What's more ... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate in 


Later— Now here’s two on a perfect match! No offensive Denture 
Breath to spoil it. She’s one of the delighted millions who have found 
Polident the new, easy way to keep dental plates and bridges spar- 
kling clean, odor-free. If you wear a removable bridge, a partial or 
complete dental plate, play safe. Use Polident every day to help 
maintain the original natural appearance of your dental plate. Costs 
less than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 80¢, 60¢. 


4 POLIDENT 4 


NO BRUSH/ We 


place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident— 
there’s no danger. And, besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure. 





Another 
Polident Product 


Pleasant Pewder te 
Held Plates Tight 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 
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Ambassador to Washington, tried to sel] 
his embassy for a nominal sum tothe anti- 
Soviet Polish-American Congress and was 
halted only when the Justice Department 
banned the transaction as illegal. To suc- 
ceed him, with complete disregard for 
precedent, Warsaw proposed as new Am- 
bassador Professor Oscar Lange of the 
University of Chicago. A Russophile who 
made an exploratory trip to Moscow last 
year, Lange is a teacher of economics and 
has at least one undiplomatic eccentricity: 
the casual habit of swallowing bits of 
burning paper. Before he announces his 
candidacy for the Ambassadorship, Amer- 
ican officials suggested that Lange first 
renounce his naturalized American citi- 
zenship. 


eo 


China: Crumbs From Joe 


For the last twelve months the govern- 
ment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
has carefully watched the progress of 
British and American negotiations with 
the Russians on the subject of Poland. 
Chinese diplomats in every capital of the 
world have been haunting American, Brit- 
ish, and Polish officials for every crumb 
of information on the Polish dispute. 

Behind China’s anxiety over Poland 
lies the fear that if Russia enters the 
Far Eastern war the Soviet Union’s at- 
titude toward Chiang’s regime may well 
follow the pattern adopted by the Rus- 
sians in regard to the former Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile. As in Poland, the Rus- 
sians have certain definite claims in Man- 
churia as well as a natural interest in es- 
tablishing a “friendly” Chinese goverm- 
ment. Like the Poles in 1944, Chiang 
insisted until a few weeks ago that any 
agreement reached with Russia should 


Soong went to Moscow to get the best... 
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be underwritten by the United States. 
But when the Polish denouncement final- 
ly came, wiser counsel prevailed and 
on June 30, Premier T. V. Soong was 
sent to Moscow to see Foreign Commis- 
sar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff and Gen- 
eralissimo Joseph Stalin with instructions 
to get the best possible. terms. 

By last week, the Kremlin had made 
it clear to Soong that nothing less than 
Russia’s pre-1904 status in Manchuria 
would be acceptable. This includes res- 
toration of Russian control over the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, sold in 1935 to 
the puppet Manchukuo government, a 
naval base at Port Arthur, and conces- 
sions in the leased territory of Kwantung. 
In addition, the Russians have stressed 
the need of a perpetually friendly Chi- 
nese government which would include 
the outcast Communists of Yenan. 

If these conditions are accepted by 
Chiang the result of the Moscow negotia- 
tions may well be a Russian-Chinese 
treaty of mutual assistance, to become ef- 
fective when the Russians enter the Far 
Eastern war. 


Pan 


Tangier: Another Chair 


Adept at imperialism, czarist Russia 
showed a lively interest in Tangier. In 
1906, Czar Nicholas II cut in on the Act 
of Algeciras, by which the European 
powers tried to compose their rivalries at 
Tangier and elsewhere: in the decadent 
Moroccan sultanate. ‘ 

Power politics continued to swirl 
around the Moorish port opposite Gibral- 
tar after the czar fell. The cordon sani- 
taire kept the weak Soviet Government 
out of the whirlpool. : 

On the fall of France in June 1940, 
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Si IENCE and art develop 
myriad of symbols, some 
with meanings plain to the 
child at school, others known 


only co learned scholars. 
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Prrnes 
N0 PLACE 
LIKE Home 





Aw the man back from Europe 
on a furlough. The whole world 
can’t hold a candle to that little 
shivery bang of the screen door, the 
sound of his mother’s laugh, the feel 
of his favorite chair, the smell of 
chicken frying. Home is heaven. 
And all his dreams and plans—all 
his spending—will be for the home 
he and his wife will make when he 
gets back for good. Millions of this 
man: after the war will make the 
biggest demand in history for every- 
thing families need. Better Homes 
& Gardens is built around families 
in homes; there’s no place like it to 
sell everything that goes into homes. 
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Fascist Spain’s troops 
rolled into Tangier from 
adjoining Spanish Moroc- 
co, ousting thé ruling 
legislative assembly of 
whose 26 votes France 
controlled 13. Russia, 
grown in might, was 
hobbled against interven- 
tion by the Berlin-Mos- 
cow pact. 

Within a year, in vio- 
lation of his pledges, 
Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco made Tangier a 
German spy nest. Russia, 
though by then at war 
with Germany, let its 
western Allies make the 
protests futilely lodged 
with Spain. 


Russia Looks West: 
Last week Britain and 
France were ready at 
last to square accounts 
with Spain over Tangier. 
By invitation, a third 
power sat at a meeting 
convened in Paris to set 
up an, interim regime 
pending reinstatement of 
international rule — the 
United States. It had 
never shared in Tangier’s 
international rule, prefer- 
ring a simple reservation 
of extraterritorial rights 
= Americans. But now 
the two E powers | 
were more willing 


Corner Cutter: This captured German secret weap- 
on, more intriguing than accurate, is a curved gun. 
attachment designed for shooting around corners. It’s 
equipped with special sights. 












Tnternational 





to share authority and re- se 
sponsibility with their American ally in a 
potential trouble zone. 

Jittery over Russia’s pokes at Turkey 
for an outlet im the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean by way of the Dardanelles, Britain 
hoped the Soviet would be content with 
a spectator role at the western end of 


that sea. But on receiving notice of the 
meetin “Moscow growled a soft demur- 
rer, it wanted.a seat. The 


mSOrs s 
thought Generalissimo Stalin would be 
sati with no less status in Tangier 
than was proposed for the United States. 


oor 


Balkans: Tito Trouble 


In Macedonia, the mountainous area 
divided between Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria, Balkan trouble was brewing 
last week. 





for Yugoslavia.” But Tito charged that 
thousands had fled to Yugoslavia from per- 
secution by Greek soldiers retaliating for 
Bulgarian occupation of part of Greek 
Macedonia. Tito said he would not be 
provoked by assaults on his “brother 
Slavs,” but “as long as other armies stand 
under arms, so will ours.” 


ow 


Germany: The Swap 


British jeeps streamed out of Magde- 
burg along the highway to Brunswick. 
Americans packed hastily and cleared out 
of Leipzig. For a few hours, ions of 
Saxony and Thuringia were left to the 
Germans; then the Red Army moved in. 
Last week Soviet troops and their Allies 
exchanged a 100-mile stretch of territory 
southwest of Berlin. 

For weeks, Germans had streamed east 
and west across the ive bound- 
ary line. But most eastern Germans, 
after their early panic over Red rule, 
chose to stay home and take their chances. 
By July 1, all civilian traffic was halted 
on the bridges over the Mulde River 
near Leipzig, and the Magdeburg-Bruns- 
wick highway was blocked 

Communists now sprany into action in 
cities where only a few months before 
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cringing Germans had chanted praise of 
democracy and circulated stories of the 
“Red terror.” Red flags blossomed in 
small villages. A red-and-gold banner in 
an Eilenburg street proclaimed in Ger- 
man and Russian: “Long Live Stalin!” 
In Magdeburg, white-helmeted Ger- 
man policemen patrolled empty streets 
while the people watched the evacuation 
curiously from their windows. As British 
Tommies loaded trucks and sped east- 
ward on short notice, inquisitive Ger- 
mans asked whether they are being kicked 
out by their Allies, while others protested 
at being abandoned to the “Bolsheviks.” 
Promptly at noon, when the last Briton 
had departed, the new rulers arrived. A 
regiment of infantry, dressed in patch- 
work uniforms and some civilian clothes, 


’ marched in first, followed by horse-drawn 


artillery. Uniformed women lay in re- 
laxed comfort on a train of wagons; two 
cows lumbered along beside one, next to 
another a foal nuzzled a mare. Nine field 
kitchens but no provisions were in the 
procession. Its rearguard was a horse- 
drawn open victoria carrying two officers, 
followed by six bemedaled horsemen rid- 
ing abreast. Alongside, indigenous Com- 
munists buzzed up and down on motor- 
cycles offering helpful suggestions. 


Asylum of Death 


“That?” the German child asked un- 
concernedly. “Oh, that’s where they kill 
them.” Everybody in town seemed to 
know but the Americans. For more than 
two months GI’s had peered at the signs 
“Insane Asylum” and “Out of Bounds,” 
shuddered, and passed on. 

Finally on July 4 Allied Military Gov- 
ernment officials announced that two 
American medical officers had led eight- 
een soldiers into the grim buildings in 
the 1,000-year-old Bavarian town of 
Kaufbeuren. They found a cold-blooded 
Nazi murder factory which, weeks after 
the Reich’s surrender, had scientifically 
starved and poisoned hundreds of crip- 
pled, insane, and epileptic Germans in 
the name of “race improvement.” 


Blood Money: From 1,578 survivors 
at Kaufbeuren and 468 at a branch mur- 
der factory near Irr-See, AMG pieced 
together the story: The Reich Committee 
for Serious Hereditary Diseases and Mal- 
formations in Berlin had shunted thou- 
sands of sufferers to a whole chain of sim- 
ilar institutions in Bavaria and Austria. 

Dr. Lothar Gartner, 43-year-old assist- 
ant head of the asylum, hanged himself 
the night before the Americas entered. 
They arrested his 69-year-old boss, Dr. 
Valentin Falthauser, and six of his staff. 
Incensed GI's volunteered to serve on the 
firing squads to execute those convicted. 
But Germans apparently wondered at all 
the fuss. The head woman nurse, named 
Worle, confessed the murder of 211 chil- 
dren (she drew a $14 monthly bonus for 
this job) and plaintively asked: “Will 
anything happen to me?” 
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A new car? Too bad you can't have one of those sleek 




















Make Sure of Maximum Trade-In Value!: 


new models soon! But, you can drive a car that looks 
as new as the latest—your old car SIMONIZED! It’s 
amazingly easy. First clean the finish with Simoniz 
Kleener, paste or liquid. Instantly—it brings out the 
brilliant mirror-like luster you were so proud of when 
your car was new. Finally, to keep that sparkling 
beauty undimmed, apply famous SIMONIZ. It proe 
tects the finish from fading, oxidizing, staining, the 
grinding of road grit and other kinds of damage — 
makes beauty last longer. Virtually eliminates car- 
washing, too. An occasional wipe-off with a damp 
cloth keeps the finish shining and spotless. Assures 
higher trade-in value when that new car you long for is 
at last available. So why wait? Simoniz right away! 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
Sold by hardware, drug, grocery, 
paint, auto-supply and department 
stores—filling stations and garages. 
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‘Blighty’ Fever 


Soon after the first world war ended 
in Europe, thousands of Canadian troops, 
eagerly anticipating only a short leave in 
n Tighty” before sailing home to Canada 
and demobilization,, became impatient 
and restless as weeks of waiting stretched 
into months. There were riots in Kinmel 
Park, near Liverpool, where fiwe persons 
were killed and 21 injured. Several British 
policemen were hurt and one died of 
injuries in disorders at Epsom. Barracks 
were burned at Witley and shops were 
smashed in nearby Godalming. That was 
in 1919, 

Last week history repeated itself. Some 
500 Canadian soldiers, fretting as they 
awaited transport home 
(many after more than 
five years overseas), riot- 
ed in Aldershot, 35 miles 
west of London, on two 
successive nights. Almost 
600 shop windows were 
broken in the business 
district. Slot’ machines 
were smashed in a penny 
arcade. Damage was esti- 
mated at $20,000, but 
there was no ae pe 
When one group of so 
diers tried to loot a 
brewery, an MP cracked 
one of them over the 
head with a bottle. The 
soldier retired with his 
face streaming blood, and 
his comrades followed 
meekly. A few helped 
themselves at a beer store ~ 
on the second night. 


First Come, Last 
Served: But the temper 
of the men had Canadian 
Army officials worried. 
Discounting soldier 
“beefs” about poor food 
and delayed pay,* they 
explained the transport 
difficulties frankly: Can- 
ada asked the Allied 
shipping pool to send 150,000 Canadians 
home in the first six months after V-E 
Day (taken as July 1). But because to 
pany went to United States and Britis 
orces being deployed to the Pacific 
(where some 100,000 Canadians will 
serve), only 126,000 Canadians were 
scheduled to go home in 1945. Priority 
will be given to volunteers for the Pacific. 
This will leave 160,000 army personnel 
in England and Europe, including 35,000 
occupation troops in Germany. 





oTeseps who found themselves without 

after de! ae sailings were promised more pay, An 
uae — ded they had far more food than Brit- 
ish Civilians. ; 


Riot headlines in London papers made 
army officials worry even more about the 
reaction of English victims. Declaring all 
decent Canadians learned with “anger 
and shame” of the “stupid acts of van- 
dalism . . . by an irresponsible minority,” 
Lt. Gen. P. J. Montague, Chief of Staff 
at Canadian Military Headquarters, 
wrote the mayor of Aldershot: “We trust 
that your justifiable indignation at the 
conduct of these men will not destroy the 
firm friendship which exists between us, 
forged and tempered in the fires of war.” 
More than 100 soldiers were arrested, 
and the army promised to court-martial 
all who were named in the evidence. 

But fair-minded Englishmen and Cana- 
dians remembered that there had been 





Impatient to go home, Canadians riot at Aldershot 


another underlying cause for the 1919 
riots and the less violent disturbances in 
1940: friction between Canadian troops 
and English shopkeepers alleged to have 
overcharged and shortchanged them. Dis- 
turbances also had effervesced in 1940 
from such “playful” antics as overturnin 
buses if a previous bus had failed to pic 
up passengers; switching babies in baby 
carriages parked outside ry shops; 
and tossing nuts and bolts from work 
trucks at ramrod-stiff sentries of His Ma- 
jesty’s Grenadier Guards in Windsor Park. 
Largest garrison town in Britain, Alder- 
shot was not the best place to ‘war- 
weary troops waiting to go home. On the 
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day after the second night of rioting, 
2,500 Canadian troops awaiting trans- 
port left Aldershot. The remaining 2,100 
were to be moved shortly to outlying 
repatriation depots. 
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Less Meat to Eat 


Canadians ate more meat while their 
meat was rationed (from May 1948 to 
February 1944), chiefly because their ra- 
tioning system was designed to equalize 
distribution rather than reduce consump- 
tion.” But last week Canadians learned 
that they must submit to a new ration- 
ing system which would cut meat-eat- 
ing drastically. 

Although Canada produced almost 90 
per cent more meat during the war, it ate 
only about 25 per cent more, with the 
balance going abroad (1,672,000,000 
pounds to civilians in Canada in 1944, 
127,000,000 to noncivilians, and 938,- 
000,000 exported). But reduced slaugh- 


tering in the last few months and in-: 


creased demands from Europe,. Britain, 
and the United States in the last few 
weeks put Canada on the spot. Even with 
rationing, it was doubtful whether it 
could export as much as last year. Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King dodacd the is- 
sue until after the federal election in June. 


It Won’t Hurt Now: But by last week 
press demands and public sentiment had 
forced the Prime Minister's hand. He 
acknowledged that if Canada is to meet 
this year’s minimum export commitments 
(50,000,000 pounds of beef and 45,000,- 
000 pounds of bacon and ham to Britain 
alone), and urgent uests ‘for more 
meat from Britain and hungry Europe, 
Canadians must eat less meat. 

The new. ration system is compre- 
hensive and complicated: black-market 
developments will be stopped at their 
source by immediate government control 
of all slaughtering; commencing July 13, 
Tuesdays and Fridays will be meatless 
days in public eating places; consumer 
rationing will be delayed perhaps two 
months until coupons are ready, but the 


_ ration would be approximately 2 pounds 


per person per week; tokens will be is- 
sued for purchases of small amounts of 
perishable meats; the government freeze 
on canned meats, introduced last month, 
will remain. 

Earlier in the year, some Canadians, 
aware of an ample domestic supply, 
might have resented meat rationing. But 
now, with domestic supplies (particularly 
beef) running short and Europe’s plight 
more clearly realized, Canadians are 
likely to accept about 25 per cent less 
meat without complaint. King and 
other spokesmen warned that rationing 
would not work unless the public coop- 
erated. 





*In 1944 apoiions ate 188.8 ay of, moet 
wi meai nited 
States averaged 147 pounds per person, 
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BETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plonts . 
— pom! ty 


Chicago, Ill. 
incy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. . 


The long voyage, planned so carefully 
so long: ago, begins. A westbound con- 
voy, part of the gigantic deployment of 
our full armed might against the Japs, sets 
sail on its 14,000-mile journey from a 
European port through the Panama canal 
to a staging area-in the Pacific. It carries 
15,000 men—an American army division. 

Just one division of men—and for every 
man, seven and one-half tons of material. 
That means a total of 30 ships: 12 troop 
transports and 18 cargo vessels. Multiply 
one convoy by scores, setting sail from 
Pacific Coast ports of the U. S. as well as 
from Europe, and you begin to get an 
idea of the magnitude of the westward 
movement of men and supplies set in 
motion after V-E Day. 

Transferring our war-making power 


_ Tulsa, Okla. .. . Corsicana, Tex. . 
. Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. 5 Zar Hoboken, N. J.. 


. Bethiehém, Steelton, Williamsport; Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. 
South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, C 
. Baltimore, Sparrows Potnt: Ma... 


from Europe to the Pacific is the greatest 
moving job in history. The 1,000 war-time 
ships already built by Bethlehem include 
fighting ships, troop transports, cargo 
carriers—practically every type of vessel 
—all playing a major part in the westward 
shift of America’s armed might. Ships 
converted by Bethlehem, too, are sailing 
westward, among them hospital ships 
and vessels equipped as floating shops to 
repair other ships at advance bases. - 

As the long convoys face confidently 
into the setting sun Bethlehem men and 
women like to think of the many good 
ships built or converted in Bethlehem 
yards—cargo carriers, vessels of special 
types, warships—that are helping to pre- 
pare and deliver the smashing climactic 
blows against Japan. 


Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. 
- Seattle, ‘Wash. Shipbuilding and ioe Rear 
. San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 
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Argentina: Rout 


For some time the Farrell-Perén gov- 
ernment in Argentina has been executing 
tactical withdrawals in the face of grow- 
ing pressure. Last week the retreat turned 
into a rout. 

The political parties, suppressed since 
December 1943, came into the open to 
lead the attack from within. More than 
a thousand leaders of the Radical party, 
the country’s largest, used a banquet in 
Nueve de Julio, just outside of Buenos 
Aires, as a forum for harsh criticism of 
the administration and new pledges of 
refusal to cooperate with it. “There are 
no Argentines in Government Palace,” 
Dr. Eduardo Teisaire, brother of the 
Navy Minister, declared. 

The following day the national coun- 
cil of the small but influential Socialist 
party adopted a declaration that the gov- 
ernment Shas failed politically, mentally, 
and morally.” 


Fire From Abroad: External pressure 
also continued unrelenting. United States 
Ambassador Spruille Braden and British 
Ambassador Sir David V. Kelly joined at 
the annual Fourth of July luncheon of 
the American colony in apparent answer 
to reports that the two countries were at 
odds on Argentina. 

“We know the battle against Nazi 
militaristic ideologies must continue until 
the last vestiges of these evils are ex- 
terminated from the face of the earth,” 
Braden said. Sir David’s words were even 
more pointed: “Just by imprisoning a few 
thousand Gestapo toughs, you do not kill 
the ideas which put them.in power. Like 
a hydra with its hundred heads, ideas 
continually rise again, wherever there is 
suitable ground for them to grow in and 
whenever those whom they menace be- 
come slack or disunited.” 

And at a press conference in the 
garden of Blair House in Washington, 
Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel 
Padilla declared, in the name of all 

.the other American republics, that “we 
are waiting” for Argentina to fulfill 
its commitments. 

The climax came at a military “com- 
radeship dinner” preceding the celebra- 
tion of Argentine independence day (July 
9). President Edelmiro J. Farrell made 
one last gesture of defiance. “There are 
some who saw us tottering and about to 
fall,” he said. “This is not so and will not 
happen.” But then he threw in the sponge 
by announcing that the long-promised 
elections would be called before the end 
of the year. “I will do all within my pow- 
er,” he added, “to assure that the elections 
are completely free and that the presi- 
dency will be occupied by the man the 
people elect. I repeat: the man the peo- 
ple choose. .... 














“We are not manufacturing our own 
successors.” This was an apparent refer- 
ence to Vice President JuaneD. Perdén’s 
Presidential ambitions. And Perén, speak- 
ing as “Argentina’s first airman,” inserted 
a hedging note .in an otherwise bellicose 
speech. “The time has come,” he said, 
“to abandon personal interests in favor 
of the future. 

The colonels’ clique was on the run. 


Por 


Mexico: Fewer Generals 


The Mexican Army has suffered for 
years from what President Manuel Avila 
Camacho called its scores of “old guard” 
osc who acquired their present rank 

uring the many revolutions that fol- 
lowed the fall of the Diaz regime (1884- 
1911). Mexico’s prewar army had slight- 
ly less than 40,000 men but there were 
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grasps the reins of power and the scepte: 
of the ruler is not truly genuine anc 
cannot impress and flatter the democ 
racy,” he stated. 

Army circles explained that young me: 
who had chosen a military career ofter 
found that their advance was blockec 
by revolutionary generals who outrankec 
them but who had no real knowledge o| 
modern military methods. These general: 
often held important posts purely be 
cause of their political activities dur. 
ing the revolution. Their removal wil 
open the way for talented young caree: 
soldiers. 

The exact size and character of the 
Mexican Army today are security secrets 
But Excelsior of Mexico City estimated 
that the reorganization would reduce the 
number of generals on active service from 
682 to 84 and the number of colonels 
from about 500 to about 65. 

This was considered to be an impor- 
tant step in Mexico's progress from a gov. 
ernment based largely on the support 
of soldiers to wider civilian rule. 


Three Lions 


Today and yesterday: Warriors like this Yaqui Indian (right) won the Mexican 
Revolution. But the Mexican soldier of today (left) is more streamlined 


684 generals, 300 cavalry colonels and 
275 infantry colonels. Experts in Mexico 
City said that the prewar ratio between 
generals and colonels on the one hand 
and enlisted men on the other stood at 
about one general and one colonel for 
each 58 soldiers. 

Last week the President announced a 
reorganization which would do awa 
with all this. His object, Camacho said, 
was to prevent the army from “becoming 
again a praetorian army” and to forbid 
military leaders to participate in poli- 
tics. “That conception of the leader who, 
with blood dripping from his hand, 


Brazil: A New Church 


For several years Bishop Carlos Duarte 
of Brazil has charged that the Holy See 
in Rome has “drifted away from genuine 
Christianity as the centuries have pro- 
gressed.” Last spring the Vatican declared 
the bishop “liable to canonical censure 
with the respective consequences 
(Newsweek, April 30). Last week the 
Vatican excommunicated him. 

Duarte announced immediately that 
he would establish a new church, to 
be called, “Brazilian Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church.” 
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Complete, simplified 
system of payroll and 
cost accounting 
now available to business 











Effecting new economies in the three phases of labor accounting. 


(1) Payroll preparation. 


(2) Producing all the necessary payroll records . . . employee's 
check or envelope, earnings statement, earnings record, 


and the payroll journal. 


(3) Distribution of labor costs. 


Any business, large or small, whatever its nature, 
will profit from National’s simplified, yet complete 
system of payroll and cost accounting. 

It will enable you to get your payroll out faster. 
It will provide complete and accurate information 
on the distribution of material and labor costs. It 
will save you money. It will free needed clerical 
help for other important jobs. You’ll find it com- 
pletely flexible, quickly adaptable. 

National’s staff of accounting specialists devel- 
oped this new system after months of study of 


existing methods—their strengths and weaknesses. ~ 


Many firms have already adopted it. 

Here, for example, is what the National Indus- 
trial Payroll and Cost Accounting System is doing 
for one manufacturer:* 


* Name on request 


1 Eliminates the rating of 30,000 job tickets 


each week. 


2 Eliminates the extension (Hours X Rate) of 
the 30,000 job tickets each week. 


3 Eliminates checking the Rating and Extension 
of the 30,000 job tickets each week. 


This is only a part of what the National Industrial 
System has accomplished for this firm. 

The application of this procedure to yqur Com- 
pany’srequirements may result in attractive savings. 

Full information on this system is available to 
your firm without obligation. Simply call your local 
National representative or write the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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Spice of trade: Pan American, TWA, and American Export Airlines will follow these general routes 
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Competition Wins Over Monopoly 
as Pattern for Ocean Airlines 


Deadlock on Policy Is Ended 
as Truman Approves Franchises 
Splitting Atlantic Three Ways 


The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 laid 
down a policy of controlled competition 
for all American airlines. The only Ameri- 
can-flag airline that has had long-term 
foreign certificates, Pan American Air- 
ways Corp., has come to disagree with 
this policy with all its might. And during 
the last two years, Pan Am has been 
building up its case before Congress and 
the public: To compete successfully 
against the subsidized lines of other na- 
tions, one United States airline (Pan 
Am), or a single combination, should 
have a monopoly on flights outside the 
country. That is, the United States ought 
to have a.“chosen instrument” of foreign 
air transport. 

Other airlines saw red. With the ex- 
ception of United Air Lines, Inc., which 
agreed with Pan Am, they have fought 
to maintain the 1938 policy, on the 
ground that competition promotes more 
and better service for the public, and 
lower fares. . 

‘Early last year the: question came be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee in 
a bill by ‘Sen. Paty McCarran, Nevada 
Democrat, to establish the chosen-in- 
strument policy by law. The committee 


took no action. As long as the war lim- 
ited foreign air travel to military mis- 
sions the question was merely academic, 
but when the war ended in Europe com- 
petition over the North Atlantic became 
an urgent, practical matter. 

For one thing the British chosen in- 
strument, the government-controlled Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp., now flies 
four times a week to Baltimore. Its ma- 
jor bid for postwar traffic, the Bristol 
Brabazon I, an eight-engine, 224-passen- 
ger craft, will be in service late in 1947. 

On the theory that the 1938 policy of 
competition still prevails, th» Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last month decided to award 
seven-year transatlantic air franchises to 
three separate airlines: Pan American, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
and American Export Airlines, Inc. Still 
the Senate committee failed to act. 


Truman Says Compete: Last week 


President Truman broke the deadlock by 
approving the CAB decision. At the same 
time American Airlines, Inc., one of the 
opponents of the chosen-instrument pol- 
icy, was given permission to buy con- 
trol of American Export Airlines from a 
steamship company, American Export 
Lines, Inc. 

Next day the Senate committee re- 
jected, by a 10-to-10 tie vote, chosen- 
instrument legislation submitted by 
Senator. McCarran. Angrily, McCarran 


promised to carry the fight back to 
Congress and the people. 

But whether McCarran and the chosen- 
instrument policy win eventually or not, 
the airlines are no longer held back by a 
policy deadlock. Overseas routes are di- 
vided roughly on a geographical basis: 
@ Pan American gets the middle area, 
extending from the Low Countries 
through the Balkans and the Near East 
to Calcutta. It also receives a consolation 
prize, new terminals in Detroit and 
Chicago. All three lines are permitted 
terminals in those cities (Pan Am had 
been restricted previously to coastal ports 
of entry) and in Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and New York. 

@ TWA gets the southern area, from 
Southwestern Europe, North Africa, and 


‘Arabia to Bombay. 


€ American Export, already flying to 
Eire under a temporary permit, gets the 
northernmost area, serving Britain, the 
Baltic and Scandinavian countries, and 
Russia as far east as Moscow. 


Significance 





Before regular passenger service can 
start across the North Atlantic over the 
designated routes, landing and_ pick-up 
rights must be settled. That will take at 
least three months. The United States 
now has such rights in Ireland, Spain, Ice- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, plus limited 
rights in England, France, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, Norway,- Czecho- 
Slovakia, and India. 

The airlines also need equipment. Pan 
Americgn has requested fifteen Army 
transports; TWA and American, eight 
apiece. The War Production Board prom- 
ised priority assistance on new transport 
planes. The mammoth Lockheed Con- 
stitutions, Douglas DC-7s, and Consoli- 
dated CV-37s already on order may be” 
delivered as early as next summer. 

With routes assigned across the North 
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Beckoning the buyer yes 
with better SEE-ABILITY 


This is a “Self-Service” market, yet one salesman is at 












warm customer approval! Tostoremanagers, Westinghouse 
work all day long. Silently, unobtrusively, the soft, clear —_ means bright, long lasting, truly satisfactory lighting .. . 
See-ability created by Westinghouse Lamps welcomes the _an economical investment that pays out in two ways— 
customer as she enters the door . ... catches her eye and _— with added prestige and profits! 


19 


says “Here is what you want. Come and get it! Let your Westinghouse dealer give you the real facts 


In a store like this... with its many attractive displays, on modern lighting. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


the eye-easy illumination of Westinghouse Lamps wins Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 








TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas — Sunday, 2:30 P.M., EWT — NBC — 
Ted Malone — Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M., EWT— Blue Network. 


Westin nghouse 


en IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE FOR 
pa tA - Be 
MAz ) eS 


©1945 Westinghouse Electric Corporation ‘ 
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to establish airline supremacy across the 
western world. 

The fixed pattern is now competition 
rather than monopoly. Nothing short of 
an act of Congress, and over an expected 
Presidential veto at that, can upset the 
ome of regulated competition that has 
een strongly reaffirmed. 


oe 


Autos: Ford-in-Hand 


As expected, the Ford Motor Co. won 
the race to make the first production- 
line reconversion automobile. It rolled off 
the line with Henry Ford II at the wheel 
on July 8. But the auto industry wasn’t 
reconverting fast enough to take u 
slack in Detroit war production, by a 
surplus of about 40,000 workers. 

The nation was undergoing a strange 
experience: rising unemployment (cur- 
rent estimate: 1,000,000) and _ rising 
prices. The Office of Price Administra- 
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Radio: Thé Chains Win 

Radio manufacturers hope to send a 
few 1946 models toward an eager public 
within the next month or so, and to sell 
15,000,000 new sets next year. But last 
week, in the midst of sharpening up their 
sales departments, the radio men were 
compelled to stop and consider what the 
Federal Communications Commission 
had done to their best-laid plans. 

The FCC announced that FM (fre- 
quency. modulation) broadcasting has 
been given a permanent place in the ra- 
dio spectrum, upstairs in 90 new, ultra- 
high frequency channels between 88 and 
106 megacycles. 

The FCC decision held that the exist- 
ing FM band, 42 to 50 megacycles, was 
wholly inadequate and unsuited to FM 


reception while the 50- to 68-megacycle 
band, favored by most industry experts, 
was subject to interstation interference. 
Until equipment for the new higher fre- 
quencies becomes “freely available,” the 


First off: New civilian trucks roll out of Ford plant in Buffalo 


tion hadn’t yet worked out a price for- 
mula for new cars, but to cover present 
costs the manufacturers said the tags 
would have to be “much higher” than 
they were in 1941. 

About 75 per cent of the reconversion 
problem will be solved, Washington offi- 
cials figure, when the auto and construc- 
tion industries get back on their feet. 
Shortages of steel—down to 88 per cent 
of capacity last month—and of upholstery 
fabrics, among other things, will delay 
all-out auto production for perhaps two 
more months. 

But Ford, for one, will ask for a higher 
civilian auto quota, on the ground of 
helping lick unemployment. Civilian 
truck builders, with a quota of 440,000 
from July 1 to Dec. 31, may use the same 
argument. 

The flow of civilian goods will be heav- 
ier by Christmas, and prices_may begin to 
ease early in 1946. Military cutbacks are 
expected to make men’s and women’s 
suits more plentiful iin November, and 
civilian cotton goods a month later. 


FCC ruled, FM can continue to use its 
present band. 

The winners in a bitter, long-drawn- 
out controversy that has been before the 
FCC since 1940 were the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the National 
Broadcasting Co., the latter controlled 
by the Radio Corp. of America. 

The losers were the smaller FM manu- 
facturers. They had argued that all neces- 
sary engineering had been completed for 
FM operation in a lower wave band; 
that moving FM upstairs would deprive 
the public for an indefinite period of FM 
broadcasting with its clearer reception; 
that it would let radio chains keep the 
present AM (amplitude modulation) 
broadcasting until they are ready to 
change, thus putting off the day when 
their advertising revenud would be 
switched over to the FM. stations. 


Significance-—— 


Because of the FCC ruling radio man- 


ufacturers who were preparing to bring 





wave band have had to start engineering 


“their new models all over again. Existing 


FM sets (there are about 400,000) will 
be useful as long as FM broadcasting 
continues to use the present wave band. 
Approximately 35,000 of them, engineers 
claim, can be converted easily to the new 
frequency at a cost of only $10 a set. The 
FCC thinks competitive work by the 
manufacturers will solve the converting 
problem for the other 365,000 sets. 

Spokesmen for the industry say the 
FCC has delayed the development of 
FM at least four months, perhaps two 
years or more. On the other hand, the 
FCC has given FM radio a clear-cut 
field to work in, after years of uncer- 
tainty. It also has put a keener edge on 
competition in a line that is no stranger 
to high-pressure selling. 

In 1941, radio sales reached $300,- 
000,000. The war multiplied this total 
ten times—to $3,000,000,000 a year. 
After the war, sales volume on radio sets 
alone probably won’t exceed $500,000,- 
000 and many smaller companies prob- 


‘ably will be squeezed out. But related 


lines are promising: radio telephones for 
railroads (NEWSWEEK, June 19, 1944), 
for planes, buses, automobiles, and ship,; 
walkie-talkie sets for farm and factory, 
television, and new radar safety devices 
for all kinds of transportation. 

The sharp controversy over FM is evi- 
dence that the game is being played for 
high stakes. 


Pam 


Steel: The Giants Line Up 


Henry J. Kaiser and Charles Allen, a 

42-year-old New Yorker and a new star 
on the financial horizon, met in New 
York early this month and talked steel. 
Each had plenty to talk about: 
@ Allen controls .the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., now busy swallowing the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co, of New 
York in an $80,000,000 merger. Aided 
by Floyd B. Odlum’s Atlas Corp., Allen 
bought majority control of C. F. & I. last 
December from the Rockefeller family. 
His control of Wickwire Spencer dates 
back to March 1948. 


.@ The Henry J. Kaiser Co. owns the 


huge $100,000,000 steel plant at Fon- 
tana, Calif., northeast of Los Angeles. 
In steel-industry lingo, Fontana is fully 
integrated. That is, it takes iron ore 
through all the steps necessary to be- 
come finished steel. 


Eyes on.the West:.One result of the 
talks was that Wall Street buzzed with 
reports last. week of a Big Steel of the 
West to be formed by a Kaiser-Allen 
en ge Both men have their eyes on the 
$200,000,000 Geneva, Utah, steel works 
built during the war by the government 
and operated by the United States Steel 
Corp., said to the finest steel plant 


‘in world. 


Kaiser proposes to bid for Geneva. So 


out FM sets geared to an infermediate ‘ does Allen. So does U.S. Steel. The 











This isnt a Mirage! 


l A Bacardi Collins keeps popping before your formula, still known only to the Bacardi family. 


eyes when you're hot and parched as the desert, That’s why it’s so mellow, so smooth, unequalled 
don’t dismiss it as a delightful mirage. in your favorite drinks. 


You can prove—simply by ordering one—that 
it’s a very real refresher. In fact, the grandest 
thirst-quencher you ever raised to your lips! 


And while we’re on the subject of seeing things 
. . . better see to it that you really get Bacardi in 
your Collins, Cuba Libre, or Highball. Just order 
You see, Bacardi is made to an 83-year-old it with Bacardi and credit yourself with ... vision! 


Looking for the Coolest of Cocktails? a a ‘ 
If you prefer a shorter sip of summer refresh- For summer drinks at their glorious best 


ment, here’s how to make the world-famous 
Bacardi Cocktail: 


e « 
Bacardi Cocktail: Juice of 14 lime, 
}4 teaspoon sugar, finely chipped ice, 
1 jigger Bacardi* (White or Ga 

Silver Label). Shake well, Yen 


strain and serve. 
If you like a sweet cocktail: > 
Add a dash of grenadine to same recipe 
instead of sugar. : 


* Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme Court, April 28, 1936: A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi. RUM—89 Proof—Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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Allen, a new financial star 


Kaiser-Allen combination would be a 
stronger entry than either alone, but it 
could not hope to match dollars with 
U.S. Steel (total assets: about $2,080,- 
000,000). The Allen-Kaiser strategy 
would be to bid for a lease on Geneva, 
probably with an option to buy. 

If consummated, the Allen-Kaiser com- 


bination would be a natural. Allen has ac- 


cess to big money;, Kaiser, to engineering, 
management, and promotion talent. But 
there are problems. Fontana, built with 
speed rather than economy and located 
inland for security rather than on tidewa- 
ter for cheap transportation, is a high-cost 
producer. Kaiser proposes to borrow an- 
other $52,000,000 for tinplate and strip 
mills to make Fontana production fit the 
postwar market. Geneva would need an 
additional investment of $73,000,000 for 
the same reason. 

Over the last year Kaiser has been try- 
ing to scale down his Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. loan. Of the $111,000,000 
that Fontana cost, he has repaid $14,000,- 
000. But unless he can reduce the re- 
maining capitalization, he cannot hope to 
compete against lower-cost mills after the 
war. Kaiser's latest proposal may be a way 


out: a new first mortgage covering normal ° 


cost and a new second mortgage to be 
paid off by earnings, representing the 
excess wartime construction cost. 


OE 


e e 9 
Grains: Rockin’ Rye 
In three years, volume of trading in 
rye had increased almost tenfold? In one 
ear the price of July rye, unchecked 

y ceilings, had gone up a third, to 
$1.50 a bushel. The Department of Agri- 
culture, alarmed, urged the Chicago 
Board of Trade to tighten controls on 
speculation. . 

- Rep. Frank B. Keefe, Wisconsin Re- 
publican, last week called. manipulation 
of the market “a national scandal [with] 
tentacles reaching” into the War Food Ad- 


NEWSWEEK 


ministration, the Commodity Credit 
el a and even, by implication, the 
pockets of some senators. He demanded 
a Congressional investigation to supple- 
ment the WFA complaint filed last 
month against the General Foods Corp., 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., and four individ- 
uals, charging they had cornered the rye 
market as of May 27, 1944. 

Chicago grain men scoffed. The situa- 
tion, they admitted, was “tight,” but it 
was the result of a small crop (about 
80,000,000 bushels, 6,000,000 below 
1939), a short carry-over from last year, 
and increased purchases for European 
relief and industrial-alcohol manufacture, 
under government directives. 

Rye futures dropped sharply as traders 


grew nervous. By the week end prices 
were 14 to 16 cents below the seasonal 


high of two weeks before. 








Associated Press 
Conrow digs in, for $25,000 


Mines: Gold Picking 


Herman Conrow Jr. is an Army veteran 
with no postwar worries. Discharged six 
months ago, the 36-year-old combat en- 
gineer from Red Bank, N. J., went West 
and leased a gold mine. By last week he 
had taken $25,000 out of it. 

A War Production Board ban, in effect 
from October 1942 until this month, pro- 
hibited the mining of gold except for a 
small amount needed as flux in lead and 
zinc mills. Under this provision, Conrow 
leased the Portland No. 1 shaft of the 
United Gold Mines at Cripple Creek, 
Colo. His split-check lease provides that 
the company supply all equipment, and 
Conrow all the labor. They split the prof- 
its 50-50. Much of the ore runs as high as 
80 ounces ($35 an ounce) of gold a ton. 

Conrow now employs four miners, but 
he says he still enjoys working “with a 
pick and shovel.” 
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Inflation: Bull Curbs 


Speculation—in property particularly 
-has worried the Economic Stabilization 
Board for many months. Last week the 
members adopted a three-point anti-in- 
flation program aimed at curbing run- 
away speculation: 

Strocks—At the board’s suggestion, the 
Federal Reserve Board ruled that invest- 
ors who deal on the Stock Exchange must 
pay three-fourths instead of the previous 
half cash with any buying order. The or- 
der became effective July 5. 

REAL EstatTE—President -Truman was 
urged to authorize another Federal Re- 
serve Board action to curb speculation in 
real estate. The result probably would 
be a cash requirement of 35 per cent on 
purchase of city property, 40 to 50 per 
cent on farms. 

CaritaL Gatns—Investors who buy 
securities or property and sell at a profit 
after six months pay a 25 per cent capi- 
tal-gains tax, frequently escaping much 
higher personal-income taxes.- The Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board urged Con- 
gress to change this capital-gains “escape 
period” to three years. Investors and real- 
estate men quickly protested. Any furth- 
er anti-inflation curbs, they said, would 
put a damper on reconversion. 


Pa 


Clothing: Yo Ho? No! 


The Navy enlisted man’s over-the-head 
jumper is unhandy to put on; it has only 
one small pocket. Wide-bottomed Navy 
pants are held together at the top with 
thirteen buttons. 

Agitation for a change began to re- 
ceive publicity five months ago when 
The Pelican, published by the Navy 
Repair Base at New Orleans, suggested 
an Army-style shirt and battle jacket, 
and fly-front slacks. 
with roomy pockets. 

Thousands of sail- 
ors wrote their ap- 

roval. Sen. Wil- 

iam Langer, North 
| Dakota Repubii- 
can, joined the 
chorus with a bill 
to authorize and 
direct the Secretary 
of the Navy (who 
already has _ that 
nS, GRE prescribe 

a suitable uniform. 

But up to last 
week the Navy 
hadn’t budged. Ma- 
terials are scarce, 
the garment trades 
explained. In ad- 
dition, Navy uni- 
forms represent 

Navy _ regulations, 

and they can 

changed about as 
easily as the Rock 
braltar, 




















Sailor’s dream 
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Gone are the flatboat days of long ago when Abraham Overholt first 
distilled the fine whiskey that bears his name. And: the little old log 
cabin distillery beside the Youghiogheny River has evolved into the big 
modern plant in which Old Overholt is made on the same site today. 
But here, still, is Old Overholt with the rich, robust, grainy taste that 
made it famous—and continues to delight those whose taste runs to & 
supremely good, straight 5-year-old rye whiskey. That's why Old Over- 
holt gets first call at the best clubs and the 

- most select restaurants in the land and meets 

_ with a warm welcome in the finest homes. 
















IN 1810 
Sach loder said ifhe could 
lake a flatboat load of Old Wendt %* 
down river he could get twice the © } 
eS usual price for tt 
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MATIOWAL DISTILERS PRODUCTS CORFORATION, EW YORK 
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WALL STREET 


Commodities: 
Questions & Answers 

Purchase and sale of commodities has 
gripped the imagination of man and 
has been as fascinating as it is essential 
to the carrying on of commerce in all 
lands from the beginning of time. Yet 
to many an investor who buys securi- 
ties as a routine phase of life, trading 
in commodities, and particularly in fu- 
tures, is a land of unknown quantities: 











a mystery which he has never attempted | 


to penetrate. 

Because commodities represent the 
fruits of the earth, thus the results of 
most basic of all human activities, this 


situation is anomalous and calls for | 





*‘Commodities”’: 

some clearing of the air. Hence the 
nationwide security and commodity 
brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has created a book 
entitled “Commopities’”* which an- 
swers questions that its commodity men 
know from experience are most often 
asked, not only by novitiates in the 
markets for staples but in many cases 
by experienced hedgers and speculators. 
The booklet is entirely in “question 
and answer” form, and ranges from sub- 
jects as basic as the very nature of the 
futures market, commissions and costs, 
and how to figure results of a trade, to 
technical questions such as the eligibil- 
ity of various grades of certain staples 
for delivery against a futures contract. 
Further, questions concerning various 
special factors relating to individual 
commodities are answered in detail: 
from the determination of basic points 
in grain futures trading to the methods 
used in ascertaining the grades of cot- 
ton, for instance. Finally, a most useful 
glossary of phrases and terms used in 
commodity trading is included—and 
few are the commodity traders, even 
of long experience, who will not learn 
something from this phase of the book. 

*Your copy of “Comaoprtres” will be sent without 
cost -or obligation. Address your request to Merrill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. ‘ 
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This is one of those unpleasant 
pieces which has needed to be written 
for a long time. It is on the question 
of persons who lend their good names 
to give dignity and prestige to organi- 
zations devoted to spreading ideas and 
plans which are in fundamental and 
irrevocable conflict with the views and 
economic philosophy of such persons. 

To make the issue clear it 


If This Shoe Fits You... 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Now the important point is that, 
although it is stated that the pamphlet 
is “sponsored as a technical report by 
the Labor Committee,” there is no 
“disclaimer” on the part of the board 
of trustees, or that is, there is nothing 
to indicate that the members of the 
board do not agree with the contents 
of the pamphlet. In consequence, 
since there is no such dis- 





is necessary to use an ac- 
tual case and actual names. 
We ask, however, that it be 
borne in mind that this is 
solely for the purpose of 
clarity, that the case cited 
is merely illustrative of a 
widespread practice, and 
that it is not our intention 
to pick out these particular 
persons for censure. Scores 
of other examples’ with 
other names might have been used, 
and the only reason for selecting this 
one is that it is especially clear cut. 
(We are indebted to Alexander Sachs 
for calling if to our attention. ) 
Here, then, are the facts. 





Some weeks ago an organization 
called the “National Planning Asso- 
ciation” issued a pamphlet, written by 
John H. G. Pierson of the United 
States Department of Labor, called 
“Fiscal Policy for Full Employment.” 
On the inside front cover of this 
pamphlet are listed the names of the 
national board of trustees of the asso- 


§ ciation. Among these are the following 


outstanding businessmen: 

Frank Altschul, Pres., General 
American Investors Co., Inc. 
William L. Batt, Vice Chairman, 

War Production Board. ° 
S. Sloan Colt, Pres., Bankers 
Trust Co., New York. ; 
S. T. Henry, Ass’t to Pres., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Ernest C. Kanzler, Pres., Uni- 
versal Credit Corp., Detroit. 
Stacy May, Ass’t. to Pres., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Fowler McCormick, Pres., Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 
Beardsley Ruml, Treas., R. H. 
Macy & Co. 
H. Christian.Sonne, Pres., Am- 
sinck, Sonne & Co., New York. 
Philip C. Staples, Pres., Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
James C. Willson, Director, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. 
Charles E. Wilson, Pres., General 
Electric Co. 
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* free money—for example, by having the 


claimer, those who read the 
pamphlet have a right to 
assume that the point of 
view presented does have 
the support of the board. 

And that is what makes 
this case so interesting, be- 
cause on page 40, in a dis- 
cussion of government 
spending, ‘it is said: 

“The chief difficulty with 
financing deficits through 
ordinary forms of borrowing arises in 
connection with the burden of annual 
charges . . . One-answer to this is to 
finance deficits by issuing interest- 





overnment borrow without interest 
rom the Federal Reserve system.” 

That, of course, is simply printing- 
press money, or worse. To determine 
whether the above members of the 
board actually do favor such a policy 
we wrote to each of them asking that 
specific question and also whether 
they had approved of this. pamphlet 
Senge to publication. Of the twelve 
isted above we have received replies 
from njne. Every single one of these 
is opposed to this method of meeting 
a government deficit. And of the nine 
only one indicates that he even saw 
the pamphlet before publication. 


Such is the record in this case— 
the record of businessmen permittin 
their names to be used to sponsor an 
give weight to an idea with which 
they are in complete disagreement. 

As stated above this is only one of 
scores of-such examples of this prac- 
tice which might be cited. It is a 
shocking ‘situation. If a person permits 
his name to be used to give weight 
and prestige and public acceptance 
to an organization, certainly he has a 
responsibility to see to it that his name 
is not used in apparent support of 
views which are in direct opposition 
to his own beliefs. If one is too busy 
to give this much attention to the 
work of the organization, then in fair- 
ness to the rest of us, he might at 
least keep his name to himself. 
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This penicillin package 


OUNDS impossible, doesn’t it? But back 

in the days of World War I Corning laid 
the cornerstone for the part it plays today 
in penicillin production. 

In those days the Allied blockade had 
Germany bottled up tight, and cut off Amer- 
ica’s largest supply of scientific glassware. 
Then Corning came forward with an answer: 
Laboratory ware made from Pyrex brand 
glass. Ware that would withstand sudden 
temperature changes, that could be steril- 
ized time and again in live steam without 
clouding, and that would be chemically 
stable. Long before World War II it had be- 
come standard in American laboratories. 


In hundreds—perhaps thousands—of 
ways during this war America has profited 
by having its own free supply of this essen- 
tial equipment. Penicillin is just one exam- 
ple. A few months ago a “wonder drug” 
available to armed forces only, today it is 
at the command of almost every doctor. 
In many steps of its new large-scale produc- 
tion penicillin is handled, tested, and stored 
in Pyrex glassware, right up to the special 
dispensing bottle shown above. 

Right now skilled Corning glass- 
workers and researchers are devoting 
most of their time to production for 
war. But when your peacetime plans 


0 years old... 


reach the blueprint stage, remember glass 
as a. material of a thousand uses. And re- 
member that Corning knows glass! Corning 
Glass Works, Dept. 57-N, Corning, N. Y. 


U ORNING 
—means 
Research in Glass 


“~ 
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Carradine’s ex has him cooled off 


To Pay or Not: In Los Angeles, JoHn 
CarRADINE, Shakespearean actor, was 
jailed for failure to pay alimony to his 
former wife, Ardanelle. She also accused 
Carradine of planning to leave the state 
with his present wife, Sonia, to avoid 
future payments. 


Ooof: In a Gardena, Calif., courtroom, 
MARGRETE Taricco, 16, tossed 225- 
pound Dovuctas McLean, 29, lightly over 
her shoulder just to prove a point. Mc- 
Lean, charged with attempted rape, had 
scoffed at Miss Taricco’s story that she 
had been forced to flatten him with a 
jujutsu maneuver after a party last month. 
“If a slip of a girl like that can throw me, 
I'll plead guilty,” he challenged. After 
the demonstration in the courtroom, Mc- 
Lean reneged on his promise but offered 
no defense. Superior Court will try the 
case July 18. 





Miss Taricco gives McLean the heave-ho 


meaomre * 
cares oA 


Born: A boy, to Sct. Mickey Rooney, 
former movie. actor now stationed in Ger- 


many, and BETTy JANE RasE, who was 


Miss Birmingham of 1944; in Birming- 
ham, Ala., July 3. The child was named 


Joe Yule 3rd (his father’s legal name is 


Joe Yule Jr.). 


Caught: Frep W. Ka.LTENsacn, lowa- 
born dean of eight turncoat Americans 
under treason indictment for broadcast- 


. ing Nazi propaganda, was arrested in 


Berlin by the Russians on June 14. His 
wife, disclosing the arrest. of the self- 
styled “Lord Hee-Haw” to AMG officers, 
said: “I am terribly worried.” - 


Plight: Lt. ALFRED Extn of the Bronx, 
New York, has developed an allergy to 
women who wear cosmetics. Powder 
makes him sneeze and irritates his eyes; 
lipstick makes his lips sore. Formerly 
with the Thirteenth Air Force in the New 
Guinea campaign, now classification offi- 
cer at the Air Forces redistribution center 
in Atlantic City, N.J., Elkin hasn’t had 
a date in six months. 


Divorced: BARON ROTHSCHILD, 34, head 
of the British branch of the banking fam- 
ily, and the former BARBARA JUDITH 
Hutcuinson, after twelve years, in Lon- 
don, July 6. Rothschild, on leave from 
army service overseas, charged adultery. 


Contest: In Hollywood, Mrs. JosEPHINE 
ANDERSON contested the will of her sister, 
Lure VELEz, who recently committed 
suicide. Mrs. Anderson claimed that the 
actress’s secretary, Mrs. Beulah Kinder, 
had fraudulently represented herself as 
the only person who cared for Lupe. Mrs. 


Kinder received a third of the $250,- 


000 estate. 


Missing: In London, Sct. Simon EDEN, 
20, eldest son of the British Foreign 
Secretary, was reported missing on 
an operational flight over 
Burma. 


Respite: In San Fran- 
cisco, S/Scr. Sasu Das- 
TAGIR, “elephant boy” of 
the movies, came home 
from the Southwest Pa- 
cific suffering from com- 
bat fatigue after 42 mis- 
sions as a gunner on a 
B-24. He wore the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, 
Presidential Unit Citation, 


Ribbon, Air Medal with 
three Oak Leaf Clusters, 
and Asiatic theater rib- 
bon with four battle stars. 
Sabu said he would rest 
at his brother’s home in 
Northridge, Calif., to find 
out what quiet is like.” 


Associated Press 


Philippines Liberation . 





Associated Press 
Mrs. Gluck and family in Berlin 


Hello, Fio: In Berlin, Mrs. Gemma La 
Guarp1a Guuck, liberated after eleven 
months in Nazi prisons, sent a radio 
message to her brother, Mayor FIORELLO 
H. La Guarpia of New York. Lighter by 
44 pounds, the New York-born Mrs. 
Gluck said she had been held because of 
her brother’s anti-Fascist record. With 
her in the Berlin prison were her daugh- 
ter, Yolanda Denes, and her grandson, 
Richard. The husbands of both women 


are missing. 


Recovery: CorpELL Hutu, 73, former 
Secretary of State, went home to Wash- 
ington after nine months in the naval 
hospital at Bethesda, Md. Doctors said 
he had made a “most satisfactory recov- 
ery” from the long illness which caused 
him to resign from the Cabinet last 
November. 


Died: Haro.p 
Denny, 56, New 
York Times war 
correspondent; of a 
heart attack, in 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 3. A veteran 
of 23 years with 
The Times, Denny 
covered the Nica- 
raguan _ incident, 
the Finnish war, 
the Ethiopian in- 
vasion, and_ the 
present war. He 
once was captured by the Germans out- 
side Tobruk. 

Max Braun, 52, German Socialist 
leader; in London, July 8. In 1935, after 
he lost his battle against Nazi control of 
the Saar Basin, Braun fled to France. 
There he edited an anti-Nazi paper 
called “News From Germany.” 

Joun Curtin, 60, Prime Minister of 
Australia; of coronary occlusion in Can- 
berra, July 5 (see page 46). 
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Associated Press 


Harold Denny 
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Choice of the julep-wise and pride’ 
of the same family for 75 summers, — 
Kentucky Tavern deliciously proves re 
the Aristocrat of Bonds and one of the 
world" s most distinguished whiskies, 

» ©1945. . 


Gléamore Distilteries Company, Incorporatedy 
Louisville, Kentucky | 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY — BONDS...WAR BONDS! 














FOOD FRONT: Machines of war, in many 
cases, are using the critical finishes which 
formerly safeguarded farm machinery. 
Into the breach, Hercules’ new Pentalyn* 
Resins, compounded into varnish-base 
coatings, afford the superior outdoor 
protection so vital to implements for 
food production. These same types of 
Pentalyn finishes maintain transport 
equipment, to move crops to processing 
and shipping points. , 
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HIGHWAY GUARD: Where varnish-base 
paints must take a beating from wear 
and weather, varnish makers turn to the 
Pentalyns. For highway-marking paints, 
these new varnish resins—an exclusive 
Hercules development—impart the abra- 
sion resistance, adhesion, and rapid dry 
needed so imperatively for the protec. 
tion of motor traffic. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


© 1945, HERCULES POWDER COMPANY IN-219 


SAVE AND KEEP. PRICES 











CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


SURFACE SAVER: From basement to attic... on 
wood, metal, plaster, linoleum, composition 
Hosa board... durable Pentalyn-bearing varnishes 
<\"= and enamels forecast less frequent refinishing 
* in homes and plants. Bright colors and whites 
that do not haze—varnishes which resist chip- 
ping and washing—quick, thorough drying— 
a are some of the hall-marks of these Pentalyn 
surface savers. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on Pentalyn finishes, address your 
inquiry to paint and varnish manufacturers, or write Hercules, 
Department N-65. Pentalyn Resins—pioneered by Hercules 
—are an example of Hercules research which aids industry 
in the use of synthetics, cellulose products, terpene and rosin 
chemicals, explosives, chemical cotton, papermakers’ chem- 
icals, and other chemical materials. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


DOWN — HOLD THOSE WAR BONDSS 
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Where once the Fihrer screamed: Louis Lochner of the AP,. left, and a German inspect Hitler’s balcony...~ 
An American photographer salutes a Russian officer on the strects of Berlin 
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Snafu, Vodka, and Pinches by Reds 
Mark Newsmen’s Entry into Berlin 


The difficulty of establishing a military 
press headquarters for scores of netws- 
men is fully understood by Joseph S. 
Evans Jr., chief of Newsweex’s Paris 
Bureau and chairman of the War Corre- 
spondents’ Committee at SHAEF. In this 
dispatch Evans gives an insider's view 
of what preceded the first regular Amer- 
ican news reporting from Berlin. 


The biggest mass movement of news- 
men in history was carried through with- 
out more than minor hitches last week 
when SHAEF moved 139 Allied corre- 
spondents to Berlin. Of course, the fact 
that the Public Relations Division had 
more than two months to complete prep- 
arations undoubtedly helped—but, even 
so, the Russians upset arrangements for 
communications, billeting the correspond- 
ents, feeding, and other details until 48 
hours before the reporters arrived. 

As it tured out, the Russians’ Ictter- 
of-the-law uncooperation was the least of 
the correspondents’ worries. The greatest 
is that, having got to Berlin in time for 
the Big Three conference, we may not 
be allowed to cover it. The governments 
have ruled that no correspondent now 
accredited to Berlin may report the meet- 
ing. The penalty, it is understood, is in- 
stant dismissal and disaccreditation. An 
appeal for clarification has been made, 
but as yet none has been forthcoming. 
Because it is under Russian control, Al- 
lied correspondents are not now allowed 
to visit the Potsdam area, the presumed 
site of the Big Three meeting. 


The Minor Headaches: At 3 a.m. on 
the morning of Joly 2 almost sevenscore 
sleepy and cold newsmen assembled in 


front of the German barracks in Halle 
where they had arrived the night before: 
There were 62 Americans, 33 Britons, 
including English, Canadians, Austral- 
ians, New Zealanders, and South Afri- 
cans, 22 Frenchmen, 8 Dutchmen, 4 
Chinese, 2 Belgians, 2 Poles, 1 Brazilian, 
1 Argentinean, and 1 Dane. 

Shepherded by Capt. J. B. Lamb of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., the 3-mile-long con- 
voy reached Berlin 8 hours later. Cold, 
rain, mud, lack of sleep, and no breakfast 
made it a miserable trip. 


Soviet Sticklers: Such snafu as there 
was became apparent at our final desti- 
nation, Zehlendorf, a Berlin suburb. A 
PRD party headed by Lt. Col. John Red- 
ding had been in Berlin for a week to 
make arrangements, but they had been 
subject to Russian rule and had not been 
allowed to leave a two-block-square area. 

As the time drew near for the arrival 
of the correspondents and Redding had 
found no billets, he became desperate. 
Five times he broke, bounds and _ five 
times he was arrested by the Red MP’s. 
The procedure never varied: He was 
picked up, taken to the commandant’s 
headquarters, greeted warmly, given a 
glass of vodka, and taken back to his 
quarters with a warning to remain inside 
the boundary. 4 

Finally, just 24 hours before the cor- 
respondents arrived, his party was given 
permission to investigate am intended 
area. When the correspondents arrived, 
there was no mess or billets and cable 
heads were just being set up. Two houses 
had been taken over. 

But the snafu—which every experi- 
enced correspondent had expected to be 
much more complete—was soon over. By 


5 p.m. sufficient houses had been requi- 
sitioned to billet all correspondents in 
varying degrees of “comfort” and K-ra- 
tions had been issued as-a slightly late 
noon meal (by night a regular mess was 
operating). Press wireless and Mackay 
had been in operation to the United 
States for hours at a speed of 200 to 250 
words a minute and M-section teletype 
was feeding London, Paris, Brussels, and 
Holland with news. 


oor 


Up on the Thirteenth Floor 


In Washington last week, the National 
Press Club sponsored a preview of “Story 
of GI Joe,” the movie inspired by the late 
Ernie Pyle (see page 98). To the affair 
came “That Girl,” Mrs. Geraldine Pyle, to 
accept the Medal for Merit awarded post- 
humously to her late husband. * 

Actually, the Press Club was paying 
tribute to a freshman member. Locally 
renowned for his aviation column in The 
Washington Daily News and for his Bo- 
hemian conviviality long before he was 
nationally famous as a columnist and war 
correspondent, Pyle did not join the club 
until three months before his death—then 
only on solicitation. Like many other news- 
men, he considered it too tame, too con- 
ventional, perhaps a bit in the spats-and- 
cane tradition. Like many outside the club, 
he knew little of the history and legend of 
this 37-year-old Washington institution, 
because, ironically, none of its active 
members, all writers, has ever bothered 
to write the club’s complete story. 

ganized in 1908 by a group of 
Washington correspondents, it first estab- 
lished itself in cramped quarters over a 
downtown jewelry shop, then over a drug- 
store. Later when it moved to more opu- 
lent quarters on the top floor of an office 
building, club members always had trou- 
ble raising the $400 monthly rent. On the 
theory that it would be as easy to worry 
about a few millions as a few hunglreds, 





*Another tribute to tye last week: On Ie Jima, 


officers and men of the 77th Infantry Division dedi- 
cated a monument to Pyle on the spot where he 
was killed last April 18. 
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“Have an accident?’ 


Displaying great restraint, Ogden Foresythe* does not 
make the obvious response—“No thanks, just had one!” : 


But Ogden has done one obvious thing—he has provided for all con- 
tingencies with an F, & C. Maximum Benefit Income Accident policy 
with Medical Reimbursement. It pays $50 weekly for 200 weeks for 
total disability and then $30,000 if permanently disabled. It pays 
$30,000 for loss of limbs or sight of eyes. It also includes hospital, 
nurse, medical and surgical expense up to $1000. Policies for larger 
amounts can be obtained. 


Have you had the foresight to do likewise? Write to The Fidelity and 
Casualty Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. for full details on this 
accident policy and the name of the nearest F. & C. representative. 


*pronounced FORE’ SIGHT” 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 














A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
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and more dignified, a few officers decided 
to raise the capital for a proper National 
Press Building to house the organization. 
They acquired the best site in Washing- 
ton—at 14th and F Streets—and proceed- 
ed to beg subscriptions for the necessary 
$10,000,000. ; 


Through the Wringer: In the twilight 
of the early ’30s the whole project went 
through the usual recei ip wringer, 
but the Press Club clung to a majority of 
the common stock, which carries control 
of the building, one of the best business 
properties in town. It uses its control to 
pay the building corporation an annual 


rental of $1 a year on a 99-year-lease 


basis, plus a $3,000-a-year contribution to 
taxes for its thirteenth-floor quarters. This 
is about one-twentieth of what would be 
a reasonable rental of $60,000 a year. 
With this bulge, it operates at a profit 
and has piled up a reserve of $90,000. 
Neither plush nor expensive, the club’s 
physical layout nevertheless is more than 
comfortable. Charles Michelson, former 
Hoover-harassing publicity chief for the 
Democratic National Committee, plays 
dominoes with his cronies in an air-condi- 
tioned game room. Sir Willmott Lewis of 
The London Times, who still cultivates 
the art of the epigram, prefers the red- 
leather-upholste bar, also air-condi- 
tioned, or the high-ceilinged dining room, 
where luncheon tables are probably the 
busiest information exchanges in the 
world. In addition, there are a library, an 
auditorium, a small ladies’ dining room, 
several private dining rooms, and a writ- 
ing room. The décor features newspaper 
matrices varnished to a soft brown tone 
and used as panels in the corridors. 
The club is still run to fit the limited 
porberuss of reporters. The initiation 
ee for an active newspaperman is $30, 
dues $12 a quarter. Nonactive members, 
who qualify because they were newspa- 
permen once themselves, pay a $60 initia- 
tion fee. Associates, who may be almost 
anyone but who are mostly high-ranking 
government officials now that the club 
can afford to be choosy, pay $120. Non- 


' resident members pay only $6 a year. 


Current membership, all classes included, 
is 8,270. But only the 700-odd active 
members are eligible to vote for the offi- 
cers and board members. 


The Distaff Touch: President Edward 
Jamieson, correspondent for former Sec- 
‘retary of Commerce Jesse’ Jones’s Houston 
Chronicle and other newspapers, follows 
the example of his predecessors in leaving 
most of the club’s routine problems in the 
patient, capable hands of Mrs. E. Mae 
Smith, who next October will round out 
25 as the club’s chief of staff. Hers 
is the only officially recognized feminine 
touch in the club, which bars member- 
ship to newspaperwomen. 

The mem ip roster has included 


every President since Taft, many on aed 


Court Justices and senators, and 














BEES 


Factories can now feplace “war paint” with a 
tough durable layer of metallic aluminum. 


This coating (aluminum paint) for roofs acts 
as a sturdy protective shield . .. seals out moisture 
... resists corrosion... reflects up to 75% of all 
heat and light rays. Inside, aluminum coatings on 
rafters and girders safeguard against corrosion. 
On walls, they withstand scuffing, clean easier. 


It’s more than paint—it's liquid aluminum 


Leading makers of aluminum coatings use 
Reynolds powders and pastes. They are made 
by the world’s largest rollers of pure aluminum 
foil... rolled... flaked ... polished for maximum 
brilliance and reflectivity. Completely quality 
controlled, and backed by a quarter-century’s 
experience. Our technical service men will glad- 
ly work with you. 


Consider Aluminum ... Consult Reynolds 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Powder and 
Paste Division, 19 E. 47 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














On railroad bridges exposed to pun- 
ishing blasts from smoke and 
fumes, aluminum coatings are 
highly corrosion-resistant. Also 
ideal for petroleum storage tanks 
and all outdoor steel work. 


REYNOLDS 


ea. WREST Y 


Aluminum coatings applied eye-high 
to walls form a long lasting surface 
that is easy to clean, tough to scuff. 
Applied to rafters, girders and 
machines they protect against cor- | 
rosion from fumes. 


ALUMINUM 








What do you 
know about- 





A Greek,B...2 


(Bacchus.) Invented a form of 


underwear (eee illustration) almost 


es comfortable as Spent 
the rest of his life celebrating it. 
(See illustration.) 





An Allen-A...2 


Modern adaptation of Bacchus’ 
invention. Has all the freedom 
and none of the uncertainty. No 
binding or creeping up. Remember 
the name for fine underwear, 
hosiery and sportswear. 





UPDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SPORTSWEAR 
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ef all ranks. President Truman has just esx 


been admitted to associate membership. 
Occasionally, even now, a member is 
“grounded” for unseemly conduct—de- 
nied bar privileges ar suspended. But it 
has been years since the heavy brass bar 
ve been hurled 2 throu 


thirteenth-story e. All these mow 
are of the dear, dead past. Homer: e, 


a veteran financial writer and one of the — 
instigators of the b scheme, is now . 
gathering materials for a of Wash- 


vy em- 


in newspaperdom, with 
Seaton eeoh cake pilin. 


soe 


‘A Daring Man... Hero’ 


a ae aren aan 


Qa Sunday this week, the AP an- 
nounced & had confirmed its worst fears. 
Mertoa executed with the 
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“RADIO. 
Love Dat Vacation 


Six-foot, 39-year-old Marlin Hurt is 
a thorough-going he-man who used to 
tenor in a male trio. Beulah is the 
maid on the Fibber McGee pro am—a 
big, black, and good-natured r 
f the screen’s Hattie McDaniel. To 





guess 
- With Fibber. McGee and company ‘on 
vacation, the versatile Hurt is using 


and B Bills deep’ bess bro 
laughs than Hurt’s own everyday tener. 


Whe Owns ‘What? Though the u- 
deniable star of the summer show is 
Beulah, her two best McGee-show catch 
lines, “Somebody bawl fo Beulah” and 
“Love dai 


vertising 
han the McGee show for yee | 
’s Wax. 


sible for the on which he 
created from the Hurt: voice. 
Beulah’s voice had its beginnings when 
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DEMAND RETURN OF 
LEND-LEASE GOODS. 


STREET EDITION 
Fel, faly 6, 1908 Wel, $, Me, 257 





ork Daily News publisher, J. M. Pat- 
and advertising to do t. 


Gircnlation {amepen tenet S500 te Apate FAANE. Mis Patterson hopes a fic share of 


these new readers will make @ habit of her 


regular edition after the 


io ver- 




















Beulah and his vocalist, Carol Stewart 


Hurt. was a kid in Illinois and took a 
teasing delight in mimicking his .Negro 
mammy. When he was older and singing 
for a living he kept on with the Beulah 
falsetto as a between-song doodle. Quite 
by chance Quinn heard Beulah’s voice, 
decided he’d made a find, and bided his 
time until he could fit it into the McGee 
scripts. Thus was born the hybrid Beu- 
lah—who clicked immediately as a foil 
for Fibber. If Beulah and Hurt do as well 
this summer without the full-time Quinn 
typewriter, Johnson’s Wax may very well 
give them their own regular winter show. 


oor 


Science With No Soap 


Chlorophyll . . . Cosmic Rays .. . The 
American Language . . . Syphilis . . . 
Pavlov... Blox . . . Shakespeare in 
America .. . The Ghetto . .. War Edema 
..» The Einstein Theory ... 

Thus runs a long list, not of assign- 
ments in an overworked student’s note- 
book but of script titles on a novel pro- 
gram, The Human Adventure. An object 
lesson in the potentialities of adult radio, 
the program tackles weighty and educa- 
tional subjects—that forbidden fruit of 

airways. But it also strives for bang- 
up entertainment. That it has succeeded 
in both aims was evident last week when 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., sponsored . 


program. 


Out of the Laboratory: The Human 
Adventure (Mutual, Wednesday, 10- 
10:30 p.m., EWT) began six years ago. 
lts originator was William Benton, then 
vice president of the University of Chi- 
tago (see page 77). Eager to make full 
we of the university’s extensive research 

ilities, Benton conceived the program 
0 dramatize the great research of the 


World universities. The only big change 
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Bet Expires September 16, 1945 


MENNEN Shue Geum 


@ Lather Shave (Plain) 
@ Lather Shave (Menthol-iced) 
@ Brushless (Tube or Jar) 








For a Luxury-Finish after a Perfect Mennen 
Shave ... COOL... SOOTHE ... PROTECT 
‘Your Skin with MENNEN SKIN BALM. 
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.-- SHE goes to the movies and church 
with us and hears everything for the first time in 
years. She can hardly wait to bear about your ex- 
periences and share her new-found joy with you. 

Our friends say it’s a miracle. And Vl always 
bless the day I got her to go with me for a dem- 
onstration of that New Zenith Hearing Aid. She 
wouldn't part with it now for a thousand dollars. 


x * & 


If you have friends or relatives who do not hear 
well, suggest that they visit the nearest Zenith 
dispenser and try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. Their own ears will decide how much 
better they hear. No one will ask them to buy. 

There are three new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aids, priced at $40 and $50, to aid practi- 
cally every type of correctable hearing loss. And 
the new Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord is 
$0 inconspicuous ...makes 
wearing a Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses. 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 









RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


e=—PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AN : MAIL=-=-— 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., DepytNw-7A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chi Illinois 


Please send me your FREE booktet about 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing&yi. 


sy 
Address : 


a. 
City *>___ State 


Name 
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in the means of doing the job was by the 
addition in 1943 of the immense files 
and resources of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.* 


From Research to Mike: Three times 
during 1939 and 1940, CBS presented 
short series of experimental Human Ad- 
venture programs. But when no one could 
be induced to air it further, the program, 
instead of being buried, was sent to Chi- 
cago’s laboratories for study—probably the 
only instance of its kind in radio. Under 
the eye of Sherman Dryer—then radio di- 
rector at Chicago and still guiding genius 
for the show—The Human Adventure was 
dissected in a search for its good and bad 
qualities. Plans were kept alive to get the 
show back on the air—but not until Sept. 
23, 1948, when Mutual took it as a sus- 
tainer, were they realized. 

The Human Adventure is a represent- 
ative discourse of all fundamental re- 
search, be it in the humanities, or the 
physical, biological, or social sciences—so 
long as the subject is important to uni- 
versal education. It is Dryer’s prodigious 
duty to keep up to date in these fields. 
Continual conferences with university and 
Britannica executives, fill-ins from the 
scholar and philosopher Mortimer J. Ad- 
ler, and a well-developed awareness on 
Dryer’s part pretty nearly turn the trick. 

Working eight weeks ahead, Dryer 
picks his specific topics. He then offers 
the list to one of several hand-picked 


free-lance writers. From it, the writer . 


picks a subject he knows and likes and 
then, loaded down with a Dryer-sug- 
gested bibliography and list of authori- 
ties, sets out to gather material. Research- 
ing for a single script usually takes two 
or three weeks. 

When the research is finished, the 
writer goes to work on a lengthy two- 
part memorandum. The first section is a 
scene by scene synopsis of the topic with 
suggestions as to how the story should be 


‘ told for radio. Thus far almost all exist- 


ent dramatic forms have been utilized, 
from fantasy to biography and musicals. 
The second part of the memo, a care- 
ful documentary of the weeks of re- 
search, goes to University of Chicago 
experts for checking. Only after both 
form and fact are agreed upon is the 
script written—and rewritten, right up 
until broadcast time. 


After Einstein What? Probably the 
most startling undertaking of The Human 
Adventure was the dramatization—in half 
an hour—of the Einstein theory. Dryer 
himself wrote the script—after six weeks 
of research. And ple listened. What 
is more, whether ause some missed 
it entirely the first time round, or were 
puzzled and wanted a second chance, or 
achually liked it so well, the fact remains 
that the program was repeated—by pop- 
ular demand. 





®Formerly owned by Sears, Roebuck & Co., the 
ome! was given to the university in February 





assseleted Press 
Chancellor Hutchins: Heresy paid off 








EDUCATION 
Up Hutchins 


The man whom critics have called “the 
most dangerous in American education’ 
is no longer president of the University 
of Chicago. He is now its chancellor with 
more power. In a sweeping administra- 
tive reorganization, Chicago trustees and 
the committee of the university senate 
council duly approved the chancellorship 
and on July 2 appointed President Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins to the office. 

The step-up is a triumph for the dy- 
namic Hutchins, a victory over the fac- 
ulty contingent that has opposed his plea 
for more power. His current status is 





unique among the nation’s nine chan- 


cellors, for he is the only one possessing 
administrative authority over a univer- 
sity president:* 

Under the new alignment six execv- 

tives (and the recently augmented uni- 
versity senate) will formulate and direct 
the Chicago program. Titles, background, 
and redefined duties are: 
@ Robert Maynard Hutchins, 46, chan- 
cellor. Dean of the Yale Law School at 
28, appointed president of Chicago Uni- 
versity two years later in 1929. In the 
sixteen subsequent years he has stimu- 
lated and infuriated academic circles. 

Hutchins-sponsored educational “here- 
sies” include: (1) The Chicago Plan, 
eliminating required class attendance 
and course credits, and allowing students 
to choose the time of their examinations; 
(2) matriculation of students after 0 
two years of secondary school and award- 
ing them A.B.’s in four years—or fewer 
if they qualify sooner; (8) encourage- 
ment of the “great books” program—the 
study of classical texts instead of- the 
watered-down revisions; (4) drastic 





®These universities—Nebraska, Kansas, Buffalo, 

Syracuse, Washington in St. Louis, New ¥ 
anderbilt—have chancellors but no_ presidents. 

on a has both, but the president is the 


active 
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cut in emphasis on athletics. For these 


‘and other innovations Hutchins has 


been stigmatized as ominously medie- 
val, a Communist, a Fascist, and a 


‘fanatical pea 
Despite the charges, in the last fifteen 


years President Hutchins has been largely 
instrumental in raising more than $70,- 
000,000 in gifts to the university. Re- 
lieved of routine, he will now be free to 


‘develop fundamental policies. 


@ Assistant to the chancellor; William 


Benton, 45. Millionaire advertising ex- 


ecutive who founded the firm of Benton 
& Bowles (his former partner is now 
director of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration). A classmate of Hutchins at Yale 
and vice president of the University of 
Chicago since 1938, Benton will continue 
in charge of special projects: the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

@ President Emest C. Colwell, 44. New 
Testament scholar, Chicago professor 
and, since 1939, dean of the university 
divinity.school. Colwell was named vice 
president of the university in 1944. As 
president he will function as liaison offi- 
cer between the chancellor and faculty. 
@ Vice President Reuben G. Gustavson, 
53. Liberal ex-president of the University 
of Colorado. Trained as a biochemist (he 
is an authority on female hormones), the 
6-foot-8 vice president will conciliate 
faculty scientists, with whom Hutchins 
has not always been in harmony. He will 
also function as dean of the faculties. His 
chief duty will be preparation of the 
yearly budget. 

@ Vice President Neil H. Jacoby,.36. In- 
vestment banker who joined the Chicago 
staff in 1988 and became secretary of 
the university in 1942. An ardent advo- 
cate of private enterprise, he will tussle 


‘with the university’s postwar develop- 


ment budget (about $6,000,000) and 
plan its spending. é 

@ Vice President Wilbur C. Munnecke, 
39. Former Marshall Field & Co. vice 
president and adviser to the university 
on war projects. Named vice president of 
the university in July 1944, he has ad- 
vocated abolishing flat tuition fees and 
charging wealthy students all the traffic 
will bear.. Coordination of universi 
business and administrative affairs wi 
be his particular concern. 

Under a reorganization last December 
the University of Chicago senate, former- 
ly comprising 180 full professors, was en- 
larged to include associate. and assistant 
professors and now numbers 435. A sen- 
ate council of 51 will hold quarterly meet- 
ings with ‘Hutchins, Colwell, and Gustav- 
son, and a council committee of seven 
will meet with Hutchins and Colwell 
every two weeks to “exchange views.” 

President-elect Colwell, conjecturing 
that he may be able to relieve Hutchins 
of some of his “nuisance speeches,” added 
that, in any event, a chancellor and a 
president ought to be able to handle twice 
as many professional gripes. 


- “a 





wave is Bh "eg stor brypd — tied a 

ee 99 factory built during Wor ar I, that ha n 

saicenabacnat _ closed shortly thereafter. With its broken win- 
dows and general drabness, the factory earned the appellation-~ 
from the neighborhood youngsters that all buildings in such dis- 
repair earn. It was called the “haunted house.” 


WITHSTOOD Came World War II and this ghost factory, 
NEGLECT utterly neglected for years, was needed again. 
Naturally, extensive restoration was required. But 

the 25-year-old building material used as siding was found in 
GOOD CONDITION. A great saving in critical building materials 


was the result—a tribute to its durability. 


ASBESTOS What was this amazing material that withstood 

DID IT these long years of neglect . . . the worst punish- 

ment of all? IT WAS KEASBEY & MATTISON 
“CENTURY” ASBESTOS CORRUGATED. 


GIVES 5 “Century” agar NP An a against 
rats, rust, fire, vermin, decay. It resists fumes, 
PROTECTIONS needs no painting, goes up fast. Nature made 
Asbestos. Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve ee 
mankind since 1873, with products like “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated, “Century” Apac, asbestos 
roofing and siding shingles and many others. 


Interested in these durable building materials? 
Then write! 


EGCOMPANY- AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 
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LOTS OF THINGS, The way he says “Hello”... 


. and listens with his left eyebrow. And does 


things on his own. And he trails a sugges- 
tion of heather that’s—well, just clean and 
outdoors-y and strictly wonderful. 





LIKE CHAMPAGNE this heather-fresh lotion. 


soothes, cools, invigorates your face after 
shaving . . . eases the skin nicks, starts 
the day right, every day, Get it in the handy 
polished stoneware jug, $1 plus tax. 
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MEDICINE) 
Miracle in 60 Days 


Somewhere in the tropics, a 19-year- 
old sailor was burned in a gasoline ex- 
plosion. Examination in a Navy hospital 
revealed second- and third-degree burns 
everywhere except on his scalp, covered 
by thick hair; his feet and ankles, which 
heavy field shoes had protected; and his 
upper thighs and lower abdomen which 
were covered by shorts. In all, 83 per 
cent of the surface of the boy’s body had 
been burned. 

A few years ago, when one-third of the 
body area severely burned meant almost 
certain death, the boy wouldn’t have had 
a chance. But he not only survived, he 
returned to duty. Last week, in the Navy 
Medical Corps Bulletin, Lt. Comdr. John 
R. Johnson described his case, one of the 
largest nonfatal burns yet recorded in 
medical annals. 


Plasma and Penicillin: Shock was 








controlled by plasma, and morphine sul- 


fate, administered intravenously, relieved 
the pain. Then the primary dressings 
were removed and the burned areas 
cleansed with an irrigation of normal 
saline solution. 

In the tropical heat, bandaging of the 
body is almost intolerable and gauze im- 
pregnated with pure vaseline sticks to 
wounds. So the’ patient’s face was coated 
thickly with sulfathiazole ointment and 
his trunk was sprayed with a. vaseline- 

araffin mixture. Tetanus toxoid was given 
ypodermically and sulfadiazine orally. 

Because all Mise areas were severely 
infected, 12,500 units of penicillin were 
administered every three hours for sev- 


NEWSWEEK 


Se 


enteen days. On the sixteenth day, a pul- 
monary embolism developed. The attack 
was short-lived and responded to mor- 
phine and oxygen. On the twentieth day, 
severe anemia was diagnosed. This called 
for three blood transfusions. About this 
time, the fever subsided. 

On the 33rd day after the accident, 
skin grafts, taken from the patient’s al- 
ready healed skin areas, were placed on 
two of the worst burned places—one 3 by 
9 inches on his forearm and the other 4 by 
12 inches on the right leg below the knee. 

On the 46th day, the man got out of 
bed and moved around the hospital. 
Exactly two months after his injury, 
he was evacuated to a rear area, com- 
pletely healed. And one month later, 
he returned to duty. 


ows 


If Baby Comes Too Soon 


At his premature birth, the baby’s eyes 
had seemed normal..But six months later, 
they were noticeably small, and the lids, 
especially the lower ones, were shrunken. 
The iris, blue at birth, slowly changed to 
an abnormal dirty-bro6wn color. When ex- 
posed to brilliant light, the child winced 
and covered his eyes. 

The medical verdict: retrolental fibro- 
plasia, or a growth of fibrous tissue be- 
hind the eye lens (often wrongly diag- 
nosed as eye cancer). The cause: too early 
exposure to light of the eyes of a child 
born too soon. 

Warning that the eyes of all premature 
babies should be vigilantly protected, Dr. 
T. L. Terry of Boston, Mass., said last 
week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association that more than 10 
per cent of premature infants, weighing 





U.S. Navy 


Blood and Blisters: Plasma, sulfa, and penicillin, the Navy’s standard treatment for 
burns, have returned many such war-seared seamen to their battle stations 
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3 pounds or less, stand to lose their sight 
from this condition. The fact that doctors 
are now able to save more of the very 
small prematures than formerly may ac- 
count, he estimates, for the 600 annual 
cases of fibroplasia blindness in the 
United States. 


Blood and Tissue: Many factors have 
been considered the probable cause of 
fibroplasia. These include heredity, inner 
eye inflammation, an increase or decrease 
of oxygen in the blood, and the lower 
temperature of the premature infant in 
the incubator in contrast to before-birth 
temperature. Ste 

But Dr. Terry explains the condition 
more simply: The cause, he believes, is 
a blood-supply system, present in babies 
before birth, which normally ceases to 
carry blood about two weeks before par- 
turition. In babies born even three or four 
weeks prematurely, this blood supply is 


still present. In the meshwork of blood: 


vessels behind the eye lens, the con- 
nective tissue develops and produces 
fibrous tissue. 


Attempts to remove the mass of fibrous 


growth by surgery and radiation have not 
proved successful. Medical therapy, to 
prevent glaucoma. and adhesion of the 
iris to the capsule of the lens, has been 
helpful in a number of cases. And the 
establishment of a new blood supply 
by means of surgery is also being tried 
with fair results. 

’ On the basis of his elaborate studies, 
Terry contends that the condition definite- 
ly is not hereditary. Too early exposure 
to light, he is convinced, is the most im- 
portant factor in producing the disease. 


His recommendation: prevention. Terry” 


suggests that premature children be kept 
in the dark, or under red light, and 
that their eyes be well-covered when 
they are brought into light; even for ex- 
amination or nursing. 


oe 


Lifeblood Through a Pump 


Wounded Australian soldiers, conva- 
lescing in the caves of Tobruk, were Dr. 
Julian Smith’s first test cases. Instead of 
transfusing packaged blood by the ordi- 
nary drip method, the Melbourne doctor 
experimented by administering blood di- 
rect from donors to patients through a 
rotary pump. 

Last week it was reported that use of 
Smith’s pump method has now become 
routine for Australian troops in Borneo. 
The rotary pump, which weighs less 

an a pound, transfuses from five to nine 
times faster than the drip technique. 
Twin rollers, rotating on rubber tubing 
and pressing it against cylinder walls of 

uminum or gun metal, provide the 
pumping action. Clotting is avoided by 
the use of a carefully bumished, hol- 

stainless-steel needle which enables 


rotary pump to transfuse speedily - 


a much as 30 ounces of blood with 
each injection. 


These things some factories knew before; 

these things the war proved beyond all 

doubt; these things mos? production men will 
never forget: 

@ A factory must always be able to convert 
its production facilities quickly and easily 
to utilize improved methods or to meet 
changing demands;. 

@ tt must reduce to a minimum the non-pro- 
ductive time of men and machines; 

@ it must fit equipment ever closer to the 
convenience and safety of workers; _ 

@ it must conserve floor space without cre- 
ating congestion. 

So, hundreds of progressive factories are 

buying or planning to buy UNITROL. For 

UNITROL, the better system of housing and 

installing motor control, is also the means of 

keeping motor control ready for the unpre- 
dictable shifts of the future. UNITROL re- 
duces non-productive time in the inspection 
and servicing of motor control. UNITROL 
centralizes motor control so compactly that 


all control can be brought almost within © 


arm’s length of the service man. UNITROL 


“brings the work to the worker” ... the ele- 
ments are accessible, convenient, easy to 
change or replace. UNITROL makes it vir- 
tually impossible to overlook any control 
during routine inspection, promoting sys- 
tematic, rapid, thorough attention. UNI- 
TROL, the factory-assembled, factory-wired 
motor control center that saves costly prep- 


aration and space, and is so easy to ex- 


pand, contract and “convert”, is one of the 
outstanding contributions to industrial prog- 
ress and efficiency. Ask for the FREE book on 
UNITROL today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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July’s Contenders at 


The baseball axiom of July 4th—that 
teams leading the major leagues on In- 
dependence Day will capture the pen- 
nants as September leaves fall—gave little 
more than superstitious support to the 
two leaders last week. If the adage holds 
true, as it has 61 per cent of the time 
since the American League was recog- 
nized in 1901, Manager Leo Durocher 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers and his fero- 
cious gentlemen will face Manager Steve 
O’Neill’s Tigers of Detroit next October. 

But 1945 is a wartime season, and its 


only consistency is provided by the last- Fi 


place Philadelphia teams. One observer, 


after watching “five o'clock lightning” | 


upset a ball game, said: “Why, a three- 
run lead going into the ninth means noth- 
ing anymore.” 

In the National League, the tradition 
was shaky assurance for the amazing 
Dodgers, pre-season favorite to wind up 
in the pit of the senior loop. In the Amer- 
ican League, Detroit held firm while 
New York and Washington jockeyed for 
second position. Here is a midseason form 
chart of clubs in quest of major-league 


flags, based on the standings at-end of . 


play, July 4: 


National League 
Broox.yn (W. 42, L. 27): The Dodg- 
ers last week hired as handyman their old 
time idol, Babe Herman, : 
vincingly denies the tall tale that he once 
caught a fly ball on his head! “Maybe the 
shoulder,” he says,,“but not the head.” 


who uncon-. 


Associated Press 
Dave Ferriss 


Mort Cooper 


Acme 


Tommy Holmes 


Associated Press 


Tony Cuccinello 


Now 42, Herman will be wisely used 
only as a pinch-hitter. The Brooks prob- 
ably will seek their own lower level de- 
spite the hitting of Goody Rosen and 
Luis:Olmo, and the pitching of Hal Gregg. 

Cuicaco (W. 86, L. 28): The bats of 
Phil Cavaretta and Bill Nicholson, and 
pitching by Claude Passeau; Paul Der- 
ringer, and Hy Vandenberg should keep 
the Cubs contending. — ; 

St. Louis (W. 88, L. 80);. Still the 
strongest team in the league, but badly 


- shaken by the loss of the Cooper brothers 


and Stan Musial. 





& 


Milking the Wild Cow: At the rodeo at Augusta, Mont., June 24, soldiers in the 
audience were invited to join in the wild-cow milking contest. The GI's, many of 
whom had never seen a wild cow, accepted the bid and stole the show from the sea- 
soned hands. This is how a GI task force stormed the objective (from the wrong side). 


New Yorx (W. 38, L. 38): Mana 
Mel Ott will need more than adhesi 


won eight games. In the next month and 
a half, he won one. . 

PrrtssurcH (W. 36, L. 32): A strong 
well-balanced team that loses games 
when it should win. ' 

Boston (W. 82, L. 34): Thirty-one 
years ago, the Braves were in last place 
July 4, but they won the pennant any. 
way. They can win another flag if 
Mort Cooper (W. 7, L. 1) continues 
to lead the league’s pitchers and Tommy 
Holmes, the major leagues’ top batter 
with an average of .402 continues to 
pound the ball. Holmes last week 
breezed past Rogers Hornsby’s league 
record of hitting safely in 33 straight 
games, set in 1922. 

Cincinnati (W. 380, L. 84): Weak all 
around, but still better than . 

PaiLapELpHia (W. 20, L. 54): Vince 
DiMaggio hits many homers, but he 
strikes out oftener. In his first week as 

- manager, Ben Chapman won three games, 
practically a miracle in the City of Broth- 
erly Love. ‘ 

American League 

Detrorr (W. 40, L. 26): Pitchers 
Dizzy Trout and Hal Newhouser are com- 
paratively listless this year, but the Tigers 
lead the league. The reasons they will 
keep rolling: the recovery of Pitcher Al 
Benton from a leg injury, and the retum 
of Hank Greenberg from the Army (he 
hit two homers in his first two games, 

New York (W. 37, L. 30): A fair 
pitching staff, two .300 hitters—Snufly 
Stimweiss and Nick Etten—and Joe Me 
Carthy, the best manager in baseball. 

Wasuincton (W. 35, L. 30): The 
dark horse of the junior league. The Sen- 
ators have a strong mound corps, and 
George Washington Case has been hit- 
ting and stealing bases as well. 

Boston (W. 35, L. 81): The hub of 
baseball interest has been the outstand- 

“ing rookie of the year—Dave Ferriss, ex- 
soldier, who not only is the best pitcher 
(W. 183, L. 2) but one of the better hitters. 

Cuicaco (W. 35, L. 34): Tony Cuc- 
cinello of the White Sox, after thirteen 
years in the majors, has the number of 
wartime pitchers. The 36-year-old veteran 
has been leading the league's sluggers 
with a nifty .335. 

St. Louis (W. 31, L. 88): The Ameri- 
can poe champions of year don't 
look it this year, even a Shortstop 
Vern Stephens is one of the leading bats- 
men and the home run king’(13). 

CLEevELAND (W. 29, L. $5): Like the 
seventh-place N.L. club, the Indians are 
off the pace, the ball, and the warpath. 
But still better than 

Pawapetpuia (W. 21, L. 44): Last 
week Connie Mack’s muscle-bound Ath- 


- letics broke a fourteen-game losing streak 


by beating the Browns 8-2 at St. Louis. 
e score was flashed to Philadelphia. A 
query came back: “Are you 
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“we keep ‘em healthy in our plant : 0S 
-.. good food and iXlé Cub 
‘‘When you're feeding thousands of war workers, you think a lot about 
health protection. That’s where individual paper cups come in. They’re 


used only once—so you know they’re not carrying anything contagious 
from mouth-to-mouth. And protection is better than cure, any time.” 
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KNOWS HOW 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the ice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


TENSION. ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. ‘St. Lovis 3, Me.* 
Minneapolis 15, Mina.® 
Oes Moines! 4, la.* Kansas City 6, Mo,* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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_, The Senator Catches Hold 


by JOHN LARDNER 


> Your correspondent was away 
from this country when Senator Happy 
Chandler won the nod as baseball 
commissioner, and I sustained the 
shock cheerfully, determined not to 
emit hasty judgments on the agile 
statesman from Kentucky before he 


had shown his stuff. This was a pru-- 


dent move, because the sen- 
ator has taken a powerful. 
stand. on the signing and . 
subversion of teen-age ball- . 
players by the majors. It is 
the only stand that he has — 
been able to get his feet 
on securely to date, and I~ 
believe the ers of evil & 
will hove 4 of a time 
getting him off it. 

I watched with. interest 
while Happy tried unsuc- 


cessfully to work out a couple of other | 


stands. For a time there it seemed a 
distortion of the truth to keep call- 
ing the fellow Happy. For Senator 
andler was plainly an unhappy 
commissioner-elect. 

A newspaperman, a gauche and 
tactless person like so many others of 
that low breed, put Happy on the spot 
before he was even warmed up by 
asking him for his views on Negroes 
playing in organized baseball. That is 
not an issue which Happy wanted to 
play with so early in the day. Even 
oe Landis ducked it skillfully and 
persistently, and I imagine the senator 
was hoping that he might be able 
to pull the old, comfortable ostrich 
routine as far as that one went. 
However, the degraded journalist 
threw it at him fast as he came out 
of his corner smiling, and Happy was 
stuck with , So ~ — ; 

“I am in favor of Negroes playing 
in organized baseball when the circum- 
stances and the weather shall permit 
us to examine this problem,” or words 
to that effect, and it is significant that 
you have not heard the senator say 
anything further on the subject. 


However, he needed a stand, and 
his next issue was, borrowed out of 
the old judge’s briefcase, probably 
thorough examination. Happ 
allowed that he did not think baseb 
and horse racing mixed. These ringing 
words were relayed by another un- 


’ couth reporter to Mr. Leland Stanford 


MacPhail, of the Yankees, the man 
chiefly responsible for making Happy 
commissioner. Mr. MacPhail hap- 
pened to be punting at the ten-dollar 





- well cow 


window at the Pimlico race track 
when his man’s remarks were quoted 

“Do you think ‘baseball. and ‘horse 
racing can mix?” asked ‘the reporter. 
. “Go away and don’t’ bother me,” 
said Leland Stanford MacPhail. “I am 


trying to figure the next winner.” 


: “But Commissioner Chan- 
dler says f won't mix,” 
said the newshawk. — 

“Who?” said Mr. Mac- 
Phail absently, scanning his 
form sheets. 

“Commissioner Chan- 
dler,” said the reporter. “Of 
Kentucky.” 

“Oh, Commissioner Chan- 
dler of Kentucky,” said the 
Yankee tycoon. “I know him 
and honor him. A splendid 
choice for the position, if I do say 
so myself. Better go back to him and 
see if that quote is exact. And mean- 
while, what do you know that is good 
in the seventh race?” Happy C., an un- 
pretentious equine with a name star- 
tlingly similar to that of the commis- 
sioner, was not running the seventh. 


On being cross-checked, with 
reference to the presence of Leland 
Stanford MacPhail at the Pimlico 
track, ene er rewrote his 
issue with great s ° 

“I was thinking of ballplayers, not 

tycoons,” Happy said. “I think it is 
maybe not a good idea for ballplayers 
to bet on horses, but as you can plain- 
ly see, that does not apply to owners 
of ball clubs.” 
. Again, nothing further has been 
heard from the senator on the score of 
racing and baseball—except under di- 
rect questioning by newspapermen, 
who seem to have taken a most chur- 
lish attitude toward the new commis- 
sioner. You cannot change a senator 
into a Judge Landis overnight. 

But I believe that Happy has the 
boys stum and the dl of sin 
in-his present and official 
stand, which looks sure-fire: down 
with the subversion of children. It’s a 
stand that appeals to all that is noble 
and altruistic in the breasts of citizens 
without making the crusader seem a 
long-haired dreamer who has never 
met a_ payroll. 

As soon as he adds a firm word 


against the entry of the man-eating 


shark into organized baseball, the 
new administration will be off and 
running in high. 
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SCIENCE 


Address: Earth-Planet, Universe 


So far as.John Muir knew, he was a 
one-talent man. Invention seemed to be 
his forte. With a few clumsy tools brought 
to the Wisconsin frontier from Scotland 
where he was born in 1838, Muir had 
devised a mill with a double rotary saw. 
When it seemed “impossible to stop whit- 
tling,” he invented a series of clocks and 
thermometers, as well as an instrument 
so sensitive that it would register the ap- 
proach of a person 4 feet away. 

But one day in March 1867, when he 
was 29 years old, fate teok a hand and 
ended Muir’s inventing career. A sharp 
file slipped, flew.up, and pierced his right 
eye. His sight was saved, and with it he 
resolved to see the deep Sierra valley and 
to study its flowers. 

One month later, with the address: 
‘John Muir, Earth-Planet, Universe,” in- 
scribed with ecstatic curlicues on the fly- 
leaf of his journal, the young adventurer 
set forth on a half century of wandering. 
Where it took him, as naturalist, botanist, 
mountaineer, glaciologist, and fiery ad- 
vocate of forest conservation, is told with 
simplicity and highly documented frank- 
ness by Linnie Marsh Wolfe in her new 
biography, “Son of the Wilderness,”* 
published this week: 


What Carved the Chasm? Muir at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin only 
two and a half years, yet in science he 
had found “that glimpse of the cosmos” 
that eventually mapped his future. To the 
thin, earnest youth with the wild tangle 
of hair and beard, geology seemed the 
most important revelation of nature’s 
plan. Structure of the earth’s surface was 
puzzling American geologists. There were 
fantastic theories concerning the origin 
of the Drift—that vast layer of soil, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, and boulders derived 
from the far north, overlying Eastern 
Canada and much of the United States: 

Climbing the peaks of the Yosemite 
country in 1870, Muir worked out for 
himself the majestic saga of the glacial 
period from its prime, when ice filled the 
valleys, through its slow retreat with the 
centuries. The abundant evidence of 
glacial action he saw on the rock walls 
and in the fir-clad moraines on the floor 
of the gorge convinced him that a great 
ice river, filling the chasm to the brim, 
had quarried and excavated it to its 
present depth. 

This brought Muir, “almost a nobody in 
the woods,” into one of the bitterest scien- 
tific battles that ever rocked America. His 
opponent was the brilliant, dogmatic 
Harvard professor and California state 
geologist, Josiah D. Whitney. Whitney 
denied that ice had any part in gouging 
out the Yosemite chasm and sculpturing 
its walls. He maintained that the valley 
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HERES BEEN A BIG CHANGE 


*% It takes more than brawny backs and gravel-bed wagons 
to handle today’s big excavating jobs. It takes modern 
heavy-duty equipment. 

It takes heavy-duty bearings, too. And the Tyson “‘All- 
Rolls” Bearings fill the bill. Tyson has 30% more load-carry- 
ing rollers than ordinary tapered roller bearings. Extra rollers 
mean increased capacity . . . longer bearing life . . . less 
maintenance cost. 

On rugged assignments, where long, hard service is daily 
routine—depend on Tyson. 
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THE LAST WORD IN ANTI-FRICTIONEERING 
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And then, there’s the old story about the farmer: “When I say 
scat! By golly, I mean scat!” He got immediate action because he 
had prepared for it — cut two holes in the cabin door. So it is on 
the Norfolk and Western Railway. When there’s freight to be 
moved in a hurry — this railway is prepared for it. When the 
word is given, it moves, now, and promptly to destination. 

This quick action for shippers and receivers of freight is the 
result of “know how.” plus facilities and equipment which are 
maintained always in top-notch condition. When your freight is 
consigned to the Norfolk and Wéstern you can rest assured that 
it will move speedily, efficiently and safely — over N. & W.’s 
double track of heavy-duty steel rails laid on deep, well-qraded 
stone ballast — a smooth roadbed that is second to none. 

Specify the Norfolk and Western, for quick action on your 
freight shipments, and watch the results. 
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valley in the name of “vulgar, mercenary 
improvement.” Although he “preferred a 
wilderness of wild beasts to a formal 
audience,” the naturalist “forgot himself, 
only remembering that he had to make 
clear the value of ‘God’s first temples,’ ” 
as he called the giant sequoias. Muir’s 
conservation articles in Century magazine 
precipitated the forest conservation battle, 
waged until his death in 1914 and after. 
Meanwhile, Muir roved two continents, 
alone and in the company of the great. 
In Alaska, he was credited with discover- 
ing Glacier Bay, the iciest of inlets that 
fringe the southeastern coast, and of Muir 
Glacier, 50 miles long, 25 miles wide, and 
1,500 miles deep, named in his honor. A 
a member of the E. H. Harriman Expedi- 
tion, he again toured Alaska in 1899. 


He Walked Alone: But in the midst 
of his triumphs, Muir preferred to wander 
away alone, “independent alike of roads 
and people.” He walked like an Indian 
with long, loping strides. His food con- 
sisted of oatmeal flakes parched on the 
hot stones of his campfire and strong tea. 
Even after 1880, when he married the 
conventionally reared Louie Strentzel and 
had two daughters and a comfortable 
ranch home at Martinez, Calif., his “life 
work was all over the world.” 

When he died at 76, Muir was trying 
to put into shape scientific material “to 

ake a dozen volumes.” Some time dur- 
ing those last days, he paused to sum- 
marize his picturesque career: “I might 
have become a millionaire,” he wrote. “I 
chose to become a tramp.” 
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Worse News fei Flies 


An insecticide even deadlier than the 
American DDT has ‘been discovered 
by scientists of the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries in England, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounced last week. 

Known as Gammexane (from its chem- 
ical designation of gamma isomer of ben- 
zene hexachloride), the compound is 
said to kill flies in half the concentrated 
strength required in a DDT solution. It 
is also more lethal in its effect on the 
yellow-fever-bearing mosquito, Aedes 
aegypti, and on weevils. 

The new insect slayer has qualities in 
common with DDT: It is a solid: white 
substance, and it is almost insoluble in 
water, but quickly dissolved in alcohol, 
acetone, and other solvents. 

ge it is unusually resistant to 
acids and high temperatures, Gamme- 
xane decomposes in the presence of lime 
—widely used as:an ingredient in insecti- 
cide dusts. However, it can be sprayed 
in a kerosene solution or a water emul- 
sion, or used as a dust if lime is absent. 

Gammexane, which has been in experi- 
mental use in England since 1943, is 
not yet available in the United States. 
Reports indicate that it is not harmful to 
human users but is extremely toxic to fish. 
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“We've Got Building in Our Blood” 


“Pop is an old-time craftsman — 
darnsight better than I'll ever be. 
“He pooh-poohed electric tools un- 
til we got a job that meant cutting 
several hundred planks. That was a 
killing job by hand and Pop knew it. 
“I brought a Stanley Electric Saw 
onto the job the first morning and 
made a lot of cuts in no time at all. 
I had to give a hand on another job 
for a while and when I got back here 
was Pop trying out the saw himself. 
“To this day he will tell you the 
only reason he gave in was because it 
was a Stanley. As he put it, ‘If tool 


people like Stanley are making elec- 
tric tools I guess I got to get up to the 
times’.” 

Everywhere, craftsmen like Pop 
are saving hours of back-breaking 
work with Stanley Electric Saws, 
Drills, Hammers, Screwdrivers and 
Unishears, © 

This same famous Stanley trade 
mark on Hand Tools,Hardware, Strip 
Steel, Metal Stampings, Industrial 
Finishes and Steel Strapping is con- 
sidered a reliable guide to quality by 
builders of everything that makes 
America. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Connecticut 
LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


TRADE MARK 


Stanley Hardware—for Stanley Electric Tools 
doors, windows, cabi- . le electric drills, 
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ping—shipping con- 
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Amateurs: “Winter Road” by 1/4 Henry M. Gasser and “Rain” by Lt. Angelo Di Benedetto 


What Soldiers Paint 


What the GI dreams when he is not 
engaged in the business of being a sol- 
dier is documented in 214 paintings and 
drawings that went on exhibit July 4 
at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington. How war looks to the profes- 
sional artist is shown by an exhibit of 
something more than a hundred oils 
and water colors which opened last week 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 

The men who wadient the Met show, 
both civilians and commissioned and 
noncommissioned artist-officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, were do- 
ing a job—recording the history of a war. 
The men whose paintings, photographs, 
and sculptures are in the National Gal- 
lery were free to paint what they chose, 


and were encouraged to do it by the 
Army’s Special Services Division which 
provided materials. 


Home Thoughts: Produced off duty 
and free from supervision, the National 
Gallery exhibits reflect the civilian in uni- 
form as well as the soldier at ease. Many 
portray the beauties of peace rather than 
the furies of war. 

In contrast with beachhead scenes of 
death and destruction, there are others 
of calm shores reminiscent of the days 
when a beach meant sun bathing and hot 
dogs. For every picture of New Cale- 
donia or Casablanca there are several in 
the homesick mood: the old farmstead, 
the village church, “From My Window 
at Home,” even a painting which lév- 
ingly recalls the junk-shop frontage of 
South Broadway, St. Louis. 
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National Gallery of Art 


Assembled by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to spur the Seventh War Loan 
Drive, the professional show is a history 
of the Pacific war from Guadalcanal to 
Okinawa. The eighteen painters repre- 
sented saw the war objectively. Their 
themes are landscapes and people of Ori- 
ental cast, soldiers bored with endless 
waiting or tense with fear or battle fury. 

With vivid purple and dank greens, 
Capt. George Harding of the Marines 
recreates jungle  sniping—frightening 
shadows and taut men. Capt. Frede Vi- 
dar of the Army paints a trio of lugubri- 
ous Jap prisoners being hauled off the 
beach in a landing barge under the guard 
of a single GI, and Capt. Barse Miller of 
the Army, a Filipino family waiting in 
patient dullness for an air raid to end. 

This professional exhibit, called “The 
War Against Japan,” was shown in Wash- 
ington before it was brought to New 
York. It will remain at the Metropolitan 
until Labor Day, then go on tour through 
the West and South. 


Professionals: “Air Raid on the Beach” by Navy Lt. Edward Millman and Capt. Frede Vidar’s captive Japs 





Almost every American 


benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 





MASS PRODUCTION OF RADIATORS AND CLUTCHES for motorized warfare is painted by James Sessions 

at the Long Manufacturing Division, Detroit. Today the products of this great Borg-Warner plant are 

essential equipment in Army tanks, trucks and jeeps. in peacetime it is one of the largest producers 
of these vital operating units for passenger cars and trucks. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
cperating parts for the automo- 
tive, aviation, marine and farm 
implement industries, and of 
Norge home appliances. 


Once Japan is conquered, American 
industry again will be filling your 
peacetime needs. 

In this gigantic job, Borg-Warner 
will contribute advancements in 
many fields. For Borg-Warner makes 
not only complete products, but also 
essential parts for products of other 
industries. As just one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving today 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


Borg-Warner plays a vital role 


also in farm equipment that pro- 
duces food, appliances that improve 
the efficiency of homes, and count- 
less other things important in the 
daily life of every American. 


From the beginning the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all Borg-Warner companies have 
been guided by a basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better’’, 
to bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg -Warner: BoRG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU: 
FACTURING « MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢« MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 



























All-Weather Sidewalks with Magic Carpets” 
by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 
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PLANNED FOR YOUR SHOPPING COMFORT old). 
daugl 
Block-long canopies of translucent plastic will shield pedes- pe 
trians from rain and snow...and in hot weather, cooling air Parar 
from concealed pipes will make walking and window-shop- i 
ping a pleasure. Near the curb a moving sidewalk, on the By 
conveyor-belt principle, will speed “through traffic”, elim- legs 2 
<a RE = inate jostling and allow strollers more freedom. if th, 
of the moving sidewalk, BOTTOM: . 
Refrigerated air from concealed pipes Bu 
cools the canopied sidewalk. Baby 
were 
PLANNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE New 
For your pleasure, after walking or working, Seagram’s brings you the 9 4 
world’s lightest highball in today’s V.O. Canadian ...a glorious blend stage 
of choice Canadian whiskies, the youngest of which is six years old. ny 
Tonight, discover for yourself the clean-tasting, different-tasting light- << 
ness of this imported Canadian whisky. form 





Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Reading both ways from center: Mitzi Green (left) and Baby Rose Marie (right) as precocious brats and merely precocious 
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Bye-Bye Babies 

The year was 1928. The “Child Won- 
der” of radio was Baby Rose Marie. The 
brat star of vaudeville was Mitzi Green. 
At 4, the baby-faced, raucous-voiced 
Baby Rose Marie had just signed a seven- 
year contract with the National Broad- 
casting Co. (itself then only two years 
old). The big-mouthed Mitzi Green, 
daughter of the vaudeville team of Keno 
and Green, won a three-year contract at 
Paramount in 1929 on the strength of her 
imitations of Moran and Mack, the “Two 
Black Crows,” George Arliss, and others. 

By 1935, everyone agreed that spindly 
legs and adolescent figures had ended the 
careers of these Dutch-bobbed prodigies 
of the Prohibition era. ; 

But last week Rose Marie (no longer 
Baby) and Mitzi, veterans of 20 and 24, 
were making successful comebacks in 
New York. Rose Marie was stopping the 
show five times a day at the Capitol 
Theater in her first time on a Broadway 
stage. At the Copacabana, Mitzi Green 
was convulsing night-club customers with 
her songs and her imitations of Hilde- 
garde, the Milwaukee chanteuse. Both 
former brunettes, Rose Marie and Mitzi 
now have blond hair, curvaceous figures, 
and repertory for adults only. 7 


How Green Is: Mitzi grown up, still 
has a large, expressive mouth. She turns 
it up for Fannie Brice numbers or opens 
it wide for Sophie Tucker with the same 
rubbery ease that puckered it for Arliss. 
The snippy voice that once plagued 
Moviegoers is now sultry in songs like 
It’s Love, Love, Love.” 


After vaudeville and the movies had 
made her a has-been at 12, the Bronx- 
born Mitzi retired to grow and study. 
Summer stock and a night-club date final- 
ly brought her to Broadway. At 16 she 
appeared in “Babes in Arms”; her song, 
“The Lady Is a Tramp,” caught the 
country’s fancy. ° 

Her teen-age charm has now become 
solid showmanship. Her current mayhem 
of Hildegarde (after seeing her only 
twice) establishes Mitzi as a_ first-class 
entertainer. 

With long blue gloves, the inevitable 
handkerchief, and her hair pinned up, 
Miss Green sings “Bonjour” (a French- 
English number) for “all you darlings, 
you beautiful, charming people!” Hilde- 
garde, who came over from the Persian 
Room to watch last week, kissed Mitzi on 
the cheek and laughed until she cried. 
Later she sent Miss Green a handkerchief 
—and one of her own jokes. 

But Miss Green’s secret ambition in 
imitations is to give them up. As the 
mother of an 18-month-old boy (her hus- 
band is S/Sgt. Joseph Pevney, former 
actor and director), she would like to get 
away from her own kid tricks into straight 
musical comedy. When she does, she 
will have only one regret: “The only 
one I couldn’t do was Durante. I al 
ways got hoarse.” 


Comeback With Curves: Rose Marie, 
the baby singer who used to boop-boo 
a-doop like Helen Kane, can make like 
Durante, from Umbriago to “Don’t raise 
the bridge, boys, lower the river!” Still 
baby-faced but not baby-figured, Rose 


Marie’s voice is throaty. She can sing 
sweet as well as hot. 

Way back then, Rose Marie Curley 
had been on the air about five years when 
NBC was deluged by mail denouncing 
her as a fraud. Their theme: “If she’s 5, 
I'm only 6.” Rose Marie from the Lower 
East Side went on a personal appearance 
tour for two years. She wound up in 
Hollywood to do the “Big Broadcast” 
pictures of 1933 and 1935. “And then,” 
she says, “I retired.” 

“About two years ago, I decided I'd 
had enough of retiring.” Baby Rose be- 
came sophisticated Rose Marie at night 
clubs in New York and Boston. Her Capi- 
tol engagement in its first week brought 
her the offer of a juicy role in a forth- 
coming Broadway musical. 

Rose Marie says that as a child she 
“never sang anything suggestive. I used 
to take those deep love songs and change 
them around to mother songs.” Now one 
of her biggest numbers is that old Italian 
folk song “Ce n’a luna mezzo mare”— 
which she packs with double-entendre. 
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Swing Underground 


American Decca has been breaking tra- 
ditions and sales records in the record 
business for more than a decade. Last 
week it learned that its Belgian affiliate 
had been breaking more than traditions— 
by fighting for the underground through- 
out the occupation. 

Fitting out a hidden Packard limousine 
as a recording studio, Belgian Decca de- 
fied and deceived the Gestapo, driving 
from place to place to make disks of talks 
by resistance leaders. Even commercial 
records of English and American jazz— 
some sung in English—were pressed at 











Merito Sherries and Ports are the’ 
flower of an art handed down 

in one family since 1264. Long 
treasured throughout the world for 
exquisite flavor and rare 
bouquet—these superb wines 
delight the taste and distinguish 
the host that serves them. 
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night and sold to reliable customers, 

en the Allies reached Belgium, Deccg 
revealed a new studio with the latest re. 
cording machinery (which had also beeg 
hidden) for use by Allied and Belgian 
authorities. 

This bit of ingenuity was reported in 
Metronome, jazz journal, by S/Sgt. Ger. 
ard Ettinger. His article, and another, by 
Sgt. Bob Bach from France, reveal how 
jazz fared under the Nazis and what hot 
music is now being dished out. { 

From Belgium, Ettinger wrote: 

@ Jazz in Belgium was practically non. 
existent before the war, and no new mi- 
sic or films came in after 1940. But then 
swing grew into an underground resist- 
ance movement. “Under the occupation, 
no public dancing was allowed—and the 
Belgians in answer formed 40 Swin 

. . Their tot 

membership reached 10,000. These clubs 
organized concerts, where both classical 
and new jazz were played.” 

@ When American tunes were played, 
they were given imaginary composers and 
French names. A few examples: “Honey- 
suckle Rose,” Rose de miel; “Body and 
Soul,” Quand le jour se léve; “Tea for 
Two,” L’Heure. du Thé.. “Tiger Rag” 
emerged as La rage du tigre. 

Sergeant Bach reported from France; 
@ The colorful Django Reinhardt, fa- 
mous guitarist of the Quintet of the Hot 
Club of France, is now at Marseille [he 
spent the occupation in Paris]. The jazz 
violinist of the Hot Club, Stéphane 
Grappelly, is. still in London but hopes 
he. and Django will come to this country 
“some day.” 

@ “Under the noses of the Gestapo... 
records by such non-Aryan performers of 
a ‘degraded art’ (the.quote is Berlin’s) as 
Goodman, Basie, and Hampton were 
passed from hand to hand with the 
same care as an illegal underground 
pamphlet.” 

@ Since Glenn Miller has been missing 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 1), almost nothing has 
been heard from his United States Air 
Force band in Europe. Bach _ reports 
that the star-studded band, with Ray 
McKinley on drums and Mel Powell’s hot 
piano, has been “working their heads off 
all over Europe for almost a year... 
they have a wonderful spirit.” 
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Not for Dutch Ears 


An internationally. known musician ac- 
cused of collaboration with the Nazis 
(NEwsweEEK, April 23) was found guilty 
last week. Willem Mengelberg, Dutch- 
born conductor, was barred from 
ever conducting again in the Nether- 
lands because he was “so guilty, having 
behaved in a manner impossible for 2 


man of his position and contrary to the . 
national honor.” 


~ The ban was issued’ at. Amsterdam by 
the Honor Council ‘of Music; a speci 


Dutch board for purging music circles of 


collaborationists. 
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Pioneering ~ With Machine Tools To Provide More 
And Better Things ~ More Jobs — For More People 


T= courageous spirit that spurred Americans of an earlier day to set 
forth in covered wagons to conquer the wilderness, plains, and 
mountains of the West — the spirit of the pioneer — the will to ex- 
plore nd the frontier of the present — carries on in our industrial 
world of today. 


That spirit is research — our ceaseless seeking for higher standards 
of living and working — for new and better ways of making and doing 
things. It’s part of our American tradition to progress — to break with 
time-worn accepted practices if we can improve or accomplish more 
in less time or create anew and better. 


And nowhere is the American drive toward progress more manifest 
than in our machine-tool industry. New, amazing machine tools have 
been and are being created to machine new, lighter, tougher metals, 
with record-breaking precision and speed. ih Sdinntid: phew’ teal ditisien 


These new, high-speed, precision-production machine tools will enable om. increasee. at the rate of 
many industries ‘to make the most of their individual pioneering and onal Industrial Par is the 
research — to produce more and better products — to increase their auntie eee 
workers’ earnings — to found new industries — to create jobs — to de Sitetnethia a wente.~ plus te 

_ find new markets — to help sustain America’s high economic proved production techniques — plus 
levels and standards of living for all. controlling fo ton 


ces that increase ‘output 
per man-hour and cut production costs. 


KEARNEY TRECKER CORPORATION % Ability to cut costs — not the cost 
& me the tools Hg ag aren oy the — 
AUKEE SCONSIN . ding factors eterm: machine 
— 14, ms ; tool needs. At least 10% of the total 
* Recognize ond respect the machine tool eget be set 
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wearer of on Honorable Sérv- aside yearly for machine tool replace- 


. ice Button. It is a badge of ~— to enable your company to — 
e fae honorable service issued by roduction costs — attain or excel 
Othoaukes ChPachine bolt our Government to veterons fndustrial Par. 


of the Army, Novy, Marine 
BETTER PRODUCTS — BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS Corps and Coost Guard. 








GOING 


OVERSEAS 


The Army and Navy now dis- 
tribute the entire limited pro- 
duction of Kirsten “Radiator” 
Pipes to service men overseas. 
These cool, clean, sweet-smoking 
pipes are not sold in this coun- 


try, and not a Kirsten is shipped 
to individuals. When conditions 
permit, genuine Kirsten pipes 
will again be available here at 
home ... you'll be glad you 
waited for one! 

KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 

Dept. 116—Seattle 1, Wash. 


BUY — AND KEEP — WAR BONDS 


















White Giants and a Black 


. Three men, as different as three men 
could possibly be, dominated the history 
of South Africa. They were Paul Kruger, 
the great leader of the Boers; Cecil 
Rhodes, the British Empire builder who 
-hated women and,loved gold, and Lo- 
bengula, last of the powerful Kaffir kings. 
Each contributed to the establishment of 
the original Republic of South Africa. In 

| his own way each was a remarkable man. 
These three march with the distant 

drums of history through the pages of 

Stuart Cloete’s admirable triangular bi- 

ography, “Against These Three.” Cloete, 
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who hails from the Transvaal (his ances- 
tor Jacob Cloete obtained the first grant 
of land given to a white man at the Cape 
of Good Hope), is best known for his his- 
torical novels: “Watch for the Dawn,” 
_ “Turning Wheels,” and “The Hill of 
| Doves.” In his present book he turns his 
skill as a writer to straight history, with- 
out any loss of excitement or interest. 


One Against Two: Kruger, Rhodes, 
and Lobengula were contemporaries. Yet 
though their lives touched, they were not 
parallel. Kruger was born in 1825; 
Rhodes was not born until 1853. He came 
to Kimberley when he was 18 and Kruger, 
already commandant general, was 46. 
They did not meet until 1885. Rhodes 
died when he was 49; Kruger was 79 
when his huge, tireless body and his rug- 
ged, inflexible mind gave out. Between 
them they shaped the destiny of thou- 
sands, while Lobengula set himself, fu- 
tilely, against them both. 

The year 1870—when diamonds and 
gold were found at Kimberley—was the 
most fateful in South African history, 
Cloete says. With their discovery, the old 











Oom Paul Kruger—and Lobengula’s men ceremoniously declaring war 
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Africa of the hunters and farmers died} 
peace -went, and the seeds of war wer 
sown.” Kruger, born and bred a farme, 


‘did his best to stave off the ruin of his 


people. Lobengula, king of the Matabek 
tribe, tried to keep prospectors away, 
Rhodes, realizing that the race for Afriail 
was on, determined that it should be won 
by the British. 


Three Africas: Rhodes sublimated hx 
sexual instincts into passion for a ep. 
tinent, empire, and a British dominated 
world. He was, Cloete asserts, “the proto. 
type of the modern Fascist dictator,”, and 
“had [he] been greater, he might have 
been worse—a British Hitler . . . As it was 
he fitted—a great round peg into the grest 
round hole of his period.” 

The twice-married Kruger, as strong as 
a bull, was by contrast to Rhodes a demo- 
crat. But to Cloete, this is oversimplifica- 
tion, “for Rhodes was a democrat in a 
sense that he had no use for idle aristo- 
crats, or indeed idle men of any kind.” 
On the other -hand, Kruger, “who be- 
lieved fanatically in democracy and 
freedom, also believed in complete white 
superiority, in a Herrenvolk that was set 
by God to hold the black children of 
Ham in subjection and servitude.” 

Rhodes was the intellectual, cold and 
determined. Kruger knew only one book 
—the Bible. Lobengula, a barbaric, black 
priest-king, knew only that invaders had 
to be repelled, whoever they were, what- 
ever weight of empire was behind them. 

“Each was set in his ways; each set 
like a star in its orbit, each moving along 
his appointed course; each utterly diverse 
from the other. Two white men and a 
black. Three dreamers : of contrary 
dreams. Kruger dreaming of a world al- 
ready dead, a patriarchal world governed 
by the Word of God. Rhodes dreaming of 
empire, a Pax Britannica . . . Kruger 
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SINOTHING LOCKS LIKE A SPEED NUT 


rt 


SPEED NUTS are the only fastening devices that 
provide a COMPENSATING thread lock and a SELF- 
ENERGIZING spring lock. TWO distinct forces are 
exerted on the screw, as the SPEED NUT is tightened. 

First, a compensating thread lock, the two 
arched prongs moving inward to engage and lock 
against the root of the screw thread. These free- 
acting prongs compensate for tolerance variations, 
and function perfectly on oversize or undersize 
screw or bolt threads. 

Second, a self-energizing spring lock, cre- 
ated by the compression of the arch in both the 


PASTEST THING 


prongs and base. The combined forces of the 
thread lock and spring lock definitely eliminate 
vibration loosening. 

SPEED NUTS, proven in pre-war commercial in- 
dustry and now boosting the production of air- 
planes, are ready to assist you in the assembly of 
post-war metal, vitreous enamel, plastic or wood 
products. Literature is available on over 3000 shapes 
and sizes, for standard or special assemblies. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS INC. 
2015 Fulton Road Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“THIS SHOW HAS TO GO ON!” 


SAYS ILKA CHASE 
Noted Actress, Authoress and Playwright 


“The people who are playing the important roles in the 
nation’s war effort are the thousands of military and 
civilian officials who are busy gearing the nation’s plants 
to full production. They necessarily travel a great deal 
and it is vital that they, and the many thousands of GI’s on 
furloughs, be accommodated when they travel. 


“That is why hotelmen everywhere urge you not to 
waste hotel rooms! You can help by making advance 
room reservations, specifying the day and hour of your 
arrival and departure; by asking only for rooms you abso- 
lutely need; by confining your stay to a minimum; and by 
cancelling your accommodations immediately if your 
plans change.” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


Member American Hotel Associat 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 


Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3 85 
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despising money except in terms of land 
and flocks and herds. Rhodes despising j 
but accumulating a tremendous fortune 
because he saw wealth as source of 
power. Lobengula dreaming of isolation 
avoiding conflicts with white men, and 
hoping by this method to save . . . his 
land from their grasp.” , 


Warning to Despots: Lobengula fellas 7 
first; then Rhodes; and then Kruger—ang 
when Kruger fell, there fell also the Boe 
republics, before the whole power of aq 
empire which was intent upon crushing 
him. But history did not stop. “Though 
dead, both Rhodes and Kruger live on. ,, 
the Union of today is cast from the matrix 
that they carved from the red granite of 
Africa’s kopjes.” Their story is at once 
“an example and warning to heroes, des- 
pots, and bigots—an example of great 
men who died unheroically in bed.” Andi 
though grim and bloody, it is a thrilling 
story as Cloete tells it. (AGAINST THESE 
THREE. A BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL KRUGER, 
Ceci RHODES, AND LOBENGULA, «Last 
KING OF THE MaTABELE. By Stuart Cloe- 
te. 472 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 
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Life With a Garter Collector 


“The Happy Time” is a very engagi 
recollection of an unconventional chil 
hood in Ottawa. It was an ordinary two 
family house in which the nameless little! 
boy of Robert Fontaine’s collection of 24 
sketches grew up. On one side lived 
Papa, a violinist in a vaudeville house, 
and Mama, who talked the French-Ca- 
nadian patois with a Scotch accént and 
accepted the family’s zany goings-on 
with sweet and sober tolerance. 

On the other side lived the three 
slightly off-beam uncles—Desmonde, who 
had the largest collection of ladies’ gar- 
ters in Ottawa, Louis, who spent the bet- 
ter part of his life thinking of pleasant 
ways of dying, and Felix, the befuddled 
scientist. Grandpa, of course, was the 
household joke, with his indefatigable 
wooing of aging females. And the little 
boy, pleasantly precocious, learns about 
life in this entertaining background of 
“nice craziness.” 

Like love, for instance. As he sits in a 
movie with Mignonette, a warmhearted 
maid, holding hands and looking at “The 
Son of the Sheik.” he realized they were 
certainly in love—he with Mignonette, 
Mignonette with Rudolph Valentino. 
Though it has its self-conscious moments, 
this warmly conceived fantasy is as de- 
lectable as a bonbon. (THE Happy TIME. 
By Robert Fontaine. 269 pages. $2.50. 
Simon & Schuster.) 


Other New Books 


Ir THE Prospect PuEases. By Ladd 
Haystead. 208 pages. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $2.50. Haystead defines the 
beginning of the West as “an irregular 
line running from [an] original point in 
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How the “Rumpus Room” Zot its Name 


ONCE UPON A TIME a host named Joe invited some 
friends over for a relaxed, unhurried evening. 

When it was time for refreshments, Joe stepped 
behind the bar. “Hey, Joe,” said his friends, who were 
not very polite, “make ’em with Kinsey, or we'll 
raise a rumpus!” 

Now, you don’t have to believe this story of how 
the “Rumpus Room” got its name. But once you’ve 
tasted a drink made with light, smooth Kinsey, you'll 
readily believe that there’s no richer, no more deli- 
cious, no more satisfying whiskey than this. 


For Kinsey is the Unhurried Whiskey, blended | 


with “know-how” for more than half a century. 

Your friends may be too polite to ask for Kinsey, 
but you can bet they'll evjoy it. So treat them as you 
would yourself. Serve Kinsey! 


For Unhurried Moments 


KINSEY 


The Unhurried Whiskey 


Blended Whiskey * 86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits ¢ Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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i= ~*~ supplies by paper parachute 


SHE helps provide the paper 


apelin parachutes, dropped 
from planes, carry vital supplies 
to men in advanced positions. This 
is only one of the 700,000 military 
needs for which paper is used. 


Women help provide this paper 
by salvaging every scrap of house- 
hold paper, as well as newspapers 
and magazines. They delve into at- 
tics and cellars for accumulations 
of dormant paper such as old pe- 
riodicals and discarded books. 


As purchasing agents for the 
home, women help, too, by conserv- 
ing paper—by carrying home many 


items unwrapped, eliminating the 
need for precious paper bags and 
wrappings. 


They know that paper is Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 War Material Shortage. 


McCall’s a Powerful 
Influence in 3,500,000 Homes 


Paper salvage is only one of the 
many forms of cooperation with the 
war effort to which McCall’s Maga- 
zine is conditioning its readers. In 
war as in peace, women in 3,500,000 
homes look to this magazine each 
month for inspiration and guidance. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper and much of that is salvaged 
for re-use. McCall Corporation, 
along with other publishers, has 
instituted practices which are sav- 
ing thousands of tons of paper. Be- 
cause there are not enough McCall’s 
to go around, readers help, too, by 
sharing their copies with friends.) 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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Grand Forks, British Columbia, east and 
dightly south to the Minnesota state line, 
then southwest to a point near Sioux Falls 
where the irrigation project stops.” From 
that point he takes the reader on an ex- 
tended tour to the Pacific Coast. 

Haystead, a Westerner and farm edi- 
tor of Fortune magazine, is well qualified 
to tell the story—economic, political, and 
social. He evaluates each major industry— 
lumbering, oil, cattle and sheep raising, 
fishing, mining, and agriculture—and de- 
scribes the opportunities and successes 
and bitter disappointments they pre- 
sented to millions of people. His book is 
accurately subtitled “The West the Guide- 
books Never Mention.” 

PRELUDE TO NicHT. By Dayton Stod- 
dart. 436 pages. Coward-McCann. $3. In 
this novel of opportunism, Stoddart tells, 


with more sincerity than ease, something . 


of what makes a tycoon tick. His story of 
“Hoss” Vendig’s rise from a Boston slum 
child to one of Wall Street’s more objec- 
tionable money men, pulls no punches. 

All the dreary details are given with 
methodical precision—the ruthless use of 
people (including a “great love” whom he 
abandons for women more valuable to 
his career), the snobbery, chicanery, 
shoddy patriotism, and essential loneli- 
ness. True, this theme has been handled 
by better writers than Stoddart, and the 
historical data in his novel far outweighs 
the psychological. But he does manage to 
paint a rather lively, and very honest, 
panorama of Big Business shenanigans in 
the last 40 years. 





Winner: Sgt. Josiah E. Greene won 
the American fiction prize in the Mac- 
millan Centenary Award contest for 
members of the armed services of the 
United Nations. His novel, “Not in Our 
Stars,” will be published in the fall; 
Greene will get $2,500, plus royalties. 





“Credit Loss History May Repeat 
BUT | WONT!" 


AFTER WORLD WAR ONE credit losses 
climbed quickly. In just three years ...as the 
accompanying chart shows ... the number of 
commercial and industrial failures jumped to 
367% of the 1919 total; current liabilities in- 
volved soared to 551%. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will failures 
multiply again? No one knows. Even now... 
upsets caused by unforeseen developments 
after goods are shipped may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. 
That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of busi- 
ness carry American Credit Insurance . .. and why you need it too. 








American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write now 
for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, Dept. 43, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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RAISE THE ROOF 
tn Washinglon 


Real U.S. boss is that Colossus, the 
American Farmer. 62% of our Reps., 
77% of our Sens., come from rural 
areas. Colossus is also our biggest pro- 
ducer, employer, consumer. 10 billions 
in the bank; income last year, 27.9 
billions. A good man for Business to 
know better, to be better known by— 
through his favorite magazine. 


What business can ignore the farmer's strength? 
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qvountry 


entleman 
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for over 6) years 


THE BONDED 
HAVANA CIGAR 


jeome, 





AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
‘ou don’t have to worry about 
lade scarcity, You can buy the 

new Enders Strop outfit and make 

every double-thick Enders blade 
work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your mce to 





Re 
. 





really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for neers Special 
Stropper—can be used only on | 
Enders Speed Blades. - 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER | 


OURAAN-GHDERS RAZOR CORP.,DEPT. E, UTSTIC, COM. | 


Burgess Meredith sind thé real Ernie Pyle—before Pyle went to the Pacific 











MOVIES 
‘Mud, Blood, and Ernie Pyle 


As far as any one can tell from a rock- 
ing chair, United Artists’ “Story of GI 
Joe” is an honest and—for Hollywood—a 
painstakingly realistic record: of the foot- 
slogging ‘infantryman’s major role in the 
war. Based on the late Emie Pyle’s syn- 
dicated columns and his best se'ler, “Here 
Is Your War,” this episodic. history is 
grimly dedicated to the mud and sweat 
and boredom of the doughfoot’s crusade, 
and to the common or. unrecorded variety 
of heroism of men who didn’t have the 
time to know they were being heroic. 

Except for the progress of the Allies’ 
advance, “GI Joe” is almost without per- 
ceptible pattern. The film makes obvious 
that the men who fought in the African 
desert, in Sicily, and up the Italian penin- 
sula past the stumbling block of Cassino, 
thought of their chores from day to day 





from the underprivileged perspective of a - 


foxhole. Even as the movie closes on the 
Army’s triumphant march toward Rome, 
the over-all implications or strategy of 
the war are never. apparent to battle- 
weary infantrymen. 


Mass Heroism: Lester Cowan, pro- 
ducer, and William Wellman, director, 
studiously underplay individual heroics 
in favor of the mass bition of guys from 
the 48 states—as Ernie Pyle requested 
some months: before he was killed on Ie 
Island in the Western Pacific. Burgess 
Meredith looks and acts enough like the 
Scripps-Howard columnist to make com- 
plete sense to Pyle’s friends and admirers. 
But even relegated to the side lines, the 
tired, taciturn, but always understanding 
reporter is the character who levers a 
sprawling screen play into focus. 
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When “GI Joe” bristles into action, the 
director plays the melodrama for all it ® 
worth. But chiefly his average infantry 
men are concerned with home and the 
alternately dull and dangerous immediacy 
of the few square yards that bound their 
private world. 

Similarly, to the film’s credit is the fact 
that the players are real people rather 
than Hollywood personalities, Robert 
Mitchum, hitherto limited ‘chiefly to 
Westerns, gives a fine performance as the 
officer in command of Pyle’s favorite out- 
fit. Wally Cassell, Jack. Reilly, and the 
others—including a’ few: combat corre- 
spondents and. a number of actual vet- 
erans of the. African and Italian cam- 
paigns—realistically fill out the picture. 
However, it is Freddie Steele, a prize 
fighter turned ‘actor, who, as the Polish- 
American Sergeant Warnicki, gets the. 
film’s most rewarding role and handles it 
with the assurance of a veteran trouper. 


Tender Fierceness: Steele held the 
middleweight championship from 1936 
to 1938, and defended his title twelve 
times. The thirteenth time Al Hostak con- 
nected with a left hook, the “Tacoma 
Terror” took the count, and three years 
later turned up in Hollywood. From here, 
with movie-star backing, he made one 
brief try at a comeback, but met an- 
other left hook and gave up fighting to 
settle for a job as Errol Flynn's boxing 
double in “Gentleman Jim.” 

~The writer, director, and producer, 
Preston Sturges first spotted Steele’s un- 
expected quality of restrained and almost 
tender fierceness when he gave him 4 
small part in “The Miracle of Morgans 
Creek.” In “Hail the Conquering Hero, 
Sturges built up the character of a tough 
Marine with a mo complex to ac- 
commodate this special flair of Steele's. 
Now the ex-fighter’s sensitive’ character- 
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Peaches and Steam 


In one summer month the states served by 
the Southern Railway System ship more than 
3,000 carloads of luscious, sun-sweetened 
peaches over our lines. That’s a lot of peaches! 

And it takes a lot of steam .. . locomotive 
steam... and a lot of oil for our powerful 
Diesel freight locomotives ...to move this 
highly perishable crop to market. 

But the South has what it takes to produce 
things on a big scale. Not only peaches but 
also minerals, lumber, textiles, munitions, 





ships, plastics, scores of farm products, naval 
stores, and an infinite variety of other goods. 

What’s more, the South has what it takes 
to get its products to market efficiently and 
economically . . . a dependable, all-weather 
transportation system...the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System that “Serves the South.” 


Look Ahead...Look South!...for a “peach” 
of an opportunity. 


CrameeT E. Reems 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 


AGE FENCE“: 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


You Can Onden Your Fence Now 
© Because of the importance of property protection, war restrictions on chain link fence 
are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





- * x * . 
Li NNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


Through all the years since 1765, the 
name * * * HENNESSY has been 
synonymous with Cognac 
Brandy...at 

war having interrupted 
shipments trom France, 

we suggest reserving your 
supply for very special 


occasions. 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & Ce 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Steele as Sergeant Warnicki 


ization of an Army sergeant with a mono- 
mania for his infant son proves “GI Joe's’ 
outstanding performance. 

Currently an out-size middleweight (he 
weighs 185), Steele plans to remain a 
movie actor. However, he maintains his 
interest in the ring by financing a part 
interest in a fighter—much as Bing Crosby 
once owned a share-of Steele the fighter. 


al 


Three Wolves and a Blonde 


‘The Rover Boys formula makes for 
sound Tom, Dick, and Harry entertain- 
ment in the first half of “You Came 
Along.” After that, you can reach for your 
handkerchief. ; 

Three fliers, back from heroic comba 
abroad, are flown across the United 
States on a bond-selling tour chaperoneg 
by a highly personable female from & 
Treasury Department. The fliers, as itt 
personated by- Robert Cummings, Dow 
DeFore, and Charles Drake, are attraé 
tive and amusing guys; and the gover 
ment is represented by Lizabeth S 
who. seems to be Paramount’s answer t 
the Warner Brothers’ Lauren Bacall. © 

Miss Scott is a soft and subtle answet 
in anybody’s language: blonde, nicelf 
built, husky-voiced, and photographed 
with care. At the moment, her problem 
is how to ride herd on three wolves wh 
are playing precocious for.a special res son 

is reason proves the dramatic excuf 
for the latter half of the film. It turns omg 
that Cummings, the most flippant andg® 
philandering of the trio, is fated to die 
and does—of leukemia (a disease that is. 
little difficult to identify with either & 
war or combat flying). Nevertheless Mi 
Scott, who knows all, marries him @ 
a basis that sounds a little too roman 
tic for words, but is made rathe 
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MM Mioching by John Farrow’s direction. 
Once again Cummings proves himself 
bth an actor and an engaging comedian. 
lor most moviegoers, this film will bal- 
ince on the credit side. The dialogue is 
isp and possibly authentic, and the 
kerformances engaging. 


iP os 


Bell With a Tinkle 
| John Hersey’s “A Bell for Adano” 



















ecord as 1945’s Pulitzer Prize novel and 
is a recent Broadway hit. Twentieth Cen- 
ry-Fox’s adapters have neither tam- 
ered with the earlier forms, nor given 
them with the lift that might have made an 
exciting screen play. The film fails to catch 
the novel's unequivocal anger, or the im- 
mediacy of the play. However, it re- 
mains interesting and often effective. 
re 
‘No Blood and Guts: Once again the 
ian-American from the Bronx, Victor 
Joppolo, a major in the American Mili- 
Government, takes over the job of 
bringing law and order, food and water 
and, most of all, democracy and a bell to 
a Sicilian village. The bell is important 
because the people of Adano have had 
one for 700 years; their need for the bell 
sight (he fg 8 Seater than their need for bread. The 
18 communal therapy of the bell is well han- 
-ains his 04 in the film, but the adapters tiptoe 
a patt aound hard-boiled General McKay who 
; Crosby aders Adano’s only bridge closed to the 
fighter town’s carts when his jeep is held up. As 
| ’ Haresult, Major Joppolo’s countermanding 
of a tyrannical ukase loses a good deal of 
its dramatic impact when his insubordi- 
e nation finally catches up with him. 
akes for John Hodiak’s sincere interpretation of 
ntertain- {the beleaguered Joppolo suffers in com- 
1 Came ff parison with Fredric March’s underplayed 
for your and plausible performance. on Broadway. 
Hodiak seems both too young to play 
- combat 
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Harvard hasn't been heard from... 


lately, and he better not be! We just call him Harvard on 
account he talks like a book. One time I borrowed some 
stamps from his desk and forgot to tell him and he called 
me a “philatelic kleptomaniac”. Means a habitual stamp 
stealer, I think. So I tried to flatten him, but the big boss 
interfered. That’s how we came to get this postage meter. 
Boy, what a relief!...No more stamps to worry about, or 
run out of, or stick on envelopes. With the postage in 
the meter, nobody can borrow it. You print any kind of 

_ Stamp you need right on the envelope. Or on tape for 
parcel post. Seals the envelopes, too. Takes only. fifteen 
minutes to get out all the mail for the whole office. And 
the meter keeps track of the postage, too. I don’t know 
how we ever got along without it. 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 

“direct for an illustrated booklet. 


















































piTNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 
Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1888: Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities. 

IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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this humanitarian role with conviction, 


and a little too superior and nervous to 
RF RM AN F express the universal understanding of me C or the 
Joppolo’s crusade. . . 

William Bendix is excellent as Joppolo’s Under 
“dese-and-dose” sergeant. Tina, the Ital- | : erage 
ian girl who supplied anomalous love in- frotestar 
terest in the book, is interpreted by Gene # denon 
Tierney with antiseptic glamour and still \ uergyme 
is strictly supercargo. permitte 

; »\ is grante 
rent of f 


The Taft’s reputation has Peggy Amid the Honky-Tonks __ the num 


“ . | have bec 
been built ona foundation “Nob Hill’ is all production and no * Last ° 


of performance. We give you | story worth mostionts. As much as any i sia = £ he Chi 
P | other studio, Twentieth Century-Fox has “T won’t leave with- hat in | 

great convenience of loca- [J dedicated its Technicolor to the lusty - my Marlin Blad. = lisabled 
tion, extra services you'll honky-tonks of the Barbary Coast and Pas ay _ and orp! 
é the story of their attempted miscegena- _Marlin double edge blades, 18 for 25¢. Guaranteed ff Such 
remember, every comfort, tion with ~ — ‘homes of San a Bh aad nnen ironies ah eae 
’ cisco’s Nob Hill. Its new musical is a 1910, w 

plus a welcome economy - highly sentimental version of a familiar reptance 
anes neeeé, BATH ane RADIO formula and right out of a child’s-garden- atention 
, of-verisimilitude. \est ing at ¢ 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. | If you've seen one of these films, . iedequ: 


' you've seen them all. This time George | 7 
Raft is the night-club operator who loves | awe N . \ ‘The | 
(geographically) above his station. Viv- fe aR lishop, 
ian Blaine is the attractive, redheaded BY <84 


it h AVE. entertainer and lady friend from his Bar- 
st NEW YORKis bary bistro, and Joan Bennett is the lady 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY who comes a-slumming from Nob Hill. 
BING & BING MANAGEMENT _f Both romances are somewhat garbled 
by Peggy Ann Garner, as an Irish waif 
who plays cupid at the drop of a Blarney 
Stone. Miss Garner continues the promise 
she showed in “A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn” and “Junior Miss” although current- 
ly spouting a brogue that belongs in 
Tara’s Hall. As a matter of fact, between. 


the innocuous adult goings-on and Miss FA T 

Garner’s synthetic too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral, 

Nob Hill” is a nice summer supplement KUTCH holds them tighter 
.BE FORE \you | BUY, = KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 


plates so ee firmer and snugger that one Can 
\ ie eat and talk with greater comfort and _ security; 
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in many cases almost as well as with nat 
| teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a ¢ 
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| KLUTCH CO., Box 4572-0. ody " Y. 








Pipe-smokers never | 
weary of Walnut 


made av 
Lawren¢ 
therishe 
opped ‘ 
Walt for America’ finest -watch— . \ ble bi 
the lovely Hamilton. Though we're bling $: 
turning out thousands of precision , H 

timepieces for war now, the day a ey 
is coming when we’ll be making \ ; a ‘Pent of 
accurate and beautiful Hamilton 7 fice ur 
Watches for you! 


WAIT FOR ss +t 
HAMILTON With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavet 


— for oa SA a Choice 

of Experience.” John Middleton, 1247 

Hamition Watch Com + the alnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Met hanieed haanent sx wohl wane The nice and the naughty slug it out Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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RELIGION 
or the Faithful 


Under a pension plan which pays an 
erage retirement annuity of $915, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church tops all oth- 
« denominations in providing for its aged 
Jergymen. At 68, unless he elects—and is 
permitted—to remain active, each cleric 
is granted an annuity equal to 1% per 
ent of his average salary* multiplied*by. 
the number of years pension assessments 
have been paid. ' 

Last week in its 27th annual report 
he Church Pension Fund announced 
hat in 1944 it paid 2,500 retired (and 
jisabled) Episcopal ministers, widows, 
and orphans the sum of $1,414,377, 

Such halcyon days have not always 
been the lot of Episcopal divines. In 
1910, when retirement often meant ac- 
ptance of charity, at least 50 well- 
iatentioned societies, frequently work- 
jag at cross purposes, raised a wholly 
adequate sum of $230,000. 








The Pastors’ Mutual: A 60-year-old 
bishop, William Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts, organized a committee of investiga- 
tim that led to adoption of pensions. It 
was Lawrence who on a tour throughout ® 
the nation wheedled and vwrowbeat com- 
municants until one diocese after an- 
other adopted the program. Finally, in 
November 1915, the wealthy New York 
diocese lined up, and Lawrence had won 
half of the battle. 

‘Then, faced with the task of raising 
approximately $25,000 daily for a year 
to create an original endowment, he 
put the problem to eighteen New York 
churchmen. “If you say there is a rea- 
sonable chance of success,” he told them, 
Til cut my wires in Boston and give 
nyself to the work until it is done. If 
you say ‘No,’ I shall go home with in- 
lense relief.” An affirmative vote com- 
nitted him. : 

Newcomb Carlton, Western Union 
president, offered his company’s facili- 
tes without cost: “If you want to send 


‘800 night letters at a time, send them.” 


Free long-distance telephone calls were 
nade available two hours each afternoon. 
Lawrence’s own cathedral abandoned its 
therished program for expansion and 
opped a pledge of $50,000 by contribut- 
ng $600,000. Within-a year the indomi- 
able bishop whipped up donations to- 
ing $8,700,000. ; 
He was the logical choice for 
ment of the pension fund and held the 
ice until 1931. The Rt. Rev. Cameron 
Davis, Bishop of Western New York, is 
ow president. Since its inception 28 

ago the fund has distributed bene- 
ts exceeding $25,000,000. 





*Currently the average of an Episcopal 
mag oy $8,000 (less 1/6 of his salary consid- 
td as rectory rent). A unique 

actice is to assess each congregation for the ion 


read 7% cent of the salary paid its minister in- 
| of takes bien parsonalie. 3 
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FOR BUILDING FUTURE SALES ! 


Hats OrF to America’s service industry, and to the resourceful mechanics 
who have kept this country ticking through critical years. No surly “Don’cha 
know there’s a war on” when the car broke down, the stoker quit, or the 
washing machine refused duty. But a reassuring, “We'll fix it — some- 
how!” And generally they did, despite crippling shortages of parts, 


tools and manpower. 


DEPENDABLE SErRviCcE! For manufacturer, distributor, dealer there is no bet- 
ter way—there is no other way—to create good will and build future sales. 


@Ir’s Time To Toor Up for postwar 
service! Today the tool equipment in 
service shops is at an all-time low in ade- 
quacy and efficiency. Retooling shops for 
the servicing of postwar models . . . get- 
ting factory endorsed service tools into 
the hands of the mechanics... is a major 
problem for many manufacturers. 

There is one proved way to secure service 
tool distribution on a nation-wide scale. 
You can turn the entire responsibility over 







SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


to Snap-on! This is a job Snap-on’s tool 
distributing organization has been success- 
fully doing for 25 years. Snap-on field 
men visit service establishments every- 
where — call on the mechanics in the 
shops — display and demonstrate factory 
recommended tools— take the orders and 
deliver the tools. If you are planning a 
program for more effective servicing for 
your postwar products, ask for the com- 
plete story. Write, 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-@ 26TH AVE.,~ KENOSHA, Wis. 


WITH FOR BETTER “SERVICE 


TOOLS 
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when NO-OX-ID comes home 
from both wars 
Wearing Service stars . . . 






it will carry on protecting 
peacetime products 


When NO-OX-ID, the original rust 
penne musters out along with the 

ys who served their country overseas, 
it will resume its protective role in 
peacetime activity. 

NO-OX-ID returns as a veteran of 
two wars. It safeguarded war materiel 
in long time storage after World War I; 
protected overseas shi ts of finished 
metal parts in World War II. 

Back in civilian life, with its compan- 
ion product, NO-OX-IDized wrappers, 
it will again concentrate on the preven- 
tion of corrosion and rust on pipe lines, 

_metal structures, and equi t, and 

' will safeguard shipments of every kind 
on land, sea, or in the air. Ask about 
NO-OX-ID. 


| 








Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID | 


Div., 310 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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California Thinks It Over 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Los ANGELES—One of every ten 
copies of the regular edition of this 
magazine is sold in the state of Cali- 
fornia. This state buys more NEws- 
WEEks than any other state. As a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff, I believe that 
this is true because California has a 
great many thoughtful people. But 
even without this evidence, it has been 
made clear to me on this visit that the 
people of California are 
scanning the future more 
anxiously than are average 
Americans. 

Californians are seriously 
seeking answers to two ques- 
tions which are bothering 
all states these days: What 
is going to happen when the 
war is over? What can we 
do about it? They have sev- 
eral pieces of the answer, 
but to fit these together is 
not easy. Everyone here has realized 
for three or four years how precarious 
a structure of employment and _ pros- 
perity the war has built on the Pacific 
Coast. The very special condition and 
the industrial beginnings in California 
have contributed to this situation. 

The aircraft and the shipbuilding 
business had to grow fast and, when 
the end comes, they will have to shrink 
fast. There was nothing to do but let 
them grow and try to think of means 
to cushion the inevitable deflation. The 
singular attractiveness of the state, 
moreover, made it obvious that thou- 
sands of soldiers and sailors who, in 
the course of their travels, saw the 
state for the first time would want to 
come here to live after the war and 
that other thousands of workers who 
came here for war jobs would want to 
stay. Can the state find the means of 
accommodating this great increase in 
population? Can new industries be 
rooted here to provide new jobs? If 


,_ the outlook for such opportunities is 


doubtful, should the state advertise the 
fact. and discourage immigration? 


Two reasons make it difficult to 
answer the latter questions. The pres- 
ent population is so sensitive to news 
of cutbacks that necessary workers may 
leave before the war job is done. That 
has happened to some degree already. 
Some time ago, the news of declining 
employment in some industries caused 
the number leaving the state to catch 
up with the number coming in. There 


~~ 





is genuine need for more workers in 
some industries. 

Another stark fact is that California 
will always need and want newcomers 
who have some financial means or the 
equivalent thereof in skill, energy, sta- 
bility and character. But it does not 
want drones, casuals and _ indigent 
unemployables. What can it do to 
attract the good sort and still keep 
the other sort away? 

This poses a problem no 
growing state so far has ever 
been able to solve. If a state 
provides liberal old-age pen- 
sions, medical care and oth- 
er. relief measures, it is as 
likely to attract drones as 
workers. Ardent people who 
call themselves “social engi- 
neers” have never been able 
to devise a balance between 
humane means of helping 
deserving citizens and encouraging 
idleness and dependency. Besides, Cal- 
ifornia’s task in this respect has always 
been aggravated by unscrupulous po- 
litical adventurers who have sought to 
snare votes by promising to give away 
other people’s money. 

In the anticipation of employment 
opportunities, the All-Year Club of 
Southern California shows that the 
greatest expansion of employment will 
have to come in distributive services 
and miscellaneous trades, rather than 
in manufacturing and .agriculture. 


Another of California’s economic 
problems is to finance a growing in- 
dustrial life as far as possible from 
local sources. Like many other states, 
it has a keen sense of the dangers of 
depending too heavily upon capital im- 
ported from other states. The devel- 
opment of a state by “foreign” rather 
than by “native” capital offers the ad- 
vantage of initial speed, but -it also 
drains away profits and leaves plants 
at the mercy of swift and arbitrary 
shutdowns. This problem is illustrated 
by the talk you hear of what is to be 
done with the big Kaiser steel plant 
at Fontana. The Federal government 
has already decided to dispose of the 
huge Geneva plant in Utah, and it is 
believed Eastern interests will get it. 

In grappling with its postwar prob- 
lems California is raising some rather 
basic economic questions. Its progress 


‘in thinking things through should be 


watched by the nation. 
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Two ways 
to be a Patriot 


| Giving your blood to help save an 
e American boy’s life—that’s one of the very 
finest ways to be a patriot. Won't you 
call up your nearest Blood Donor Center 
today and make an appointment? 
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9 There’s another way to be a patriot, 
e too. It’s a way to do an important service 
to your country 





and to yourself. 

In short, be a Car patriot! 

For, with cars heading for the junk pile 
at an alarming rate, America’s transpor- 
tation system is seriously threatened. And 
a breakdown in our transportation system 
would beacrippling blow to war production. 





So, for yourown sake, and your country’s 
sake, do everything you can to keep your 
car rolling. Drive it carefully, and stretch 
out the mileage in your war-weary tires 
by staying under wartime speed limits. 
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Most important of all, go to your Packard 
dealer and have him check little mechanical 
troubles before they grow into big ones. 

Remember—thousands of cars are join- 
ing the “‘ghost fleet’”” every week. Don’t 
let yours be one of them! 
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1 be j Mosquitoes, Lancasters, Warhawks and Hurricanes. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








Over 65,000 combat engines — and still they come! 





Packard Marine engines for PT boats and rescue craft. 
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sandwich with a future 


eee FROM A LAND WITH A FUTURE 


Here is the sandwich of the future, not edible of course, but destined 
to play an ever increasing part in tomorrow’s better life. A specialty 
of the Pacific Northwest, it is made from the wood of forest giants 
combined with Monsanto-made glue, even stronger than the wood 
itself. Together they mean Douglas Fir plywood ... wonder wood 
of countless new uses. 2 
Today the humming plywood mills of America are producing over 
two billion feet of plywood a year for hundreds of war uses. After 
Victory those two billion feet ...and more, too. . . will mean more 
beautiful homes and churches, brighter schools, stronger farm build- 
ings, better furniture, lighter boats and airplanes and many other 
items of greater beauty and utility. 
Pioneers in plywood glues, Monsanto’s Seattle subsidiary, I. F. 
Laucks, Inc., has played a vital part in the growth and develop- 
ment of this impressive industry. 
In the vigorous new enterprises of the North- 
west, as well as the rest of industrial America, 
Monsanto chemistry is at work helping to 


fashion the better life of the future, by serving 
Q iY SAN T () industry which serves mankind. 


MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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